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A DAY OF THE PRESIDENT’S LIFE. 


By Mrs. JOHN 
THEN Abraham Lincoln became President of the United States, few 
persons appreciated the gigantic ability and noble statesmanship of 
the modest, ill-favored man from Illinois, ealled to tl chest posi- 
tion within the gift of the people. On the very threshold of his adminis- 


tration he was confronted with the most appalling difficulties that had ever 
arisen in the career of this Republic. He quietly prepared 


emer- 
gencies of the hour, day by day won the favor of the people, : n the end 
the admiration of the whole world. It was said that he was sed up by 
Divine power for the work he «id so well. 

Now a second American President seems to have been identially 
chosen for another great epoch in American history. President MeKinley 
assumed the duties of Chief Executive little suspecting what was before him. 
He had the confidence of the people, who knew all about his service to his 
country in the civil and military branches of the Government, but his most 
devoted admirer had no conception of his far-seeing statest nship and 
dauntless moral courage in guiding the destinies of this great nation. After 
passing through the trying ordeal of adjusting public patronage, reconciling 
the disappointed and harmonizing the petty factions in his party with con- 
summate skill, he was confronted by the portentous conditi f affairs in 
Cuba. 


App ils were made for the recognition of the belligerent rights of that fair 
island through channels that could not be ignored. His sympathetic heart 
was touched by the cries of the suffering, and yet he knew that such a course 


would involve his country in stupendous difficulties. From every quarter 
came the strongest pressure for Cuba Libre. The whole nation was aroused 
over the inhumanities heaped upon the he Ipless reconcentrados I) patience 
characterized speeches in Congress and the press of the country. Excitement 
was at fever heat when the gallant battleship Maine was destroyed in the 
harbor of Havana, by Spanish treachery, as everyone believed. Still the 


President was firm in his opposition to the recognition of Cuba’s inde- 
pendence, but was ready, on the proof of treachery, to punish the perpe- 
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trators. He dreaded war, with all its melancholy consequences, and tried in 
every way to avert its dire calamities; but there was no way to stay the hand 
of barbarism and avenge the cruel murder of our brave officers and sailors, 
except by demonstrating to Spain our ability and readiness to force 
conipliance with our demands. When the President found that this was 
the only alternative, he renounced his personal wishes and yielded to the 
inevitable. 

The first sound of martial music, as the troops responded to the call, 
seemed to inspire him with patriotic enthusiasm. Making his plans for the 
prosecution of the war, he displayed almost superhuman power and endur- 
ance in pressing their execution. Congress remaining in session, he was 
besieged day and night by throngs of visitors, urging appointments in the 
army or the acceptance of troops from every State and Territory in the 
Union. The very smallest detail of the mobilization of the troops was 
familiar to him. Daily, and often until far after the midnight hour, he sat 
in his library or his office in the Executive Mansion, consulting with Con- 
gressional committees as to the necessary legislation to provide ways and 
means to execute their orders declaring war with Spain; interviewing the 
Secretary of State, and personally so directing the diplomacy of the Govern- 
ment as to avoid complications with foreign powers; advising with the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to the resources of that department ; consulting 
with the General of the Army, the Secretary of War and the Adjutant-General 
as to the actual strength of the army, coast defenses, quantity and character 
of arms and ammunition in the possession of, or immediately obtainable 
by the Government, the raising, arming, transporting and equipping of the 
large numbers of men so suddenly called into the field ; receiving Governors 
and delegations from every State, who were anxious to secure the acceptance 
of volunteer regiments, and at the same time obtain assistance from the Gov- 
ernment in uniforming and arming them; consulting with the Advisory 
Board and the Secretary of the Navy on the stupendous task of securing 
vessels available for naval war service, enlisting, equipping, officering and 
assigning the navy ; considering and passing upon the innumerable applica- 
tions for appointment in every branch of the service, made necessary by the 
war. A man with less than Herculean physical strength could not have 
stood the strain for the weeks and months which President McKinley endured 
without breaking down. 

The resolution declaring war passed on April 21st, 1898. On Sunday, the 
first of May, as the church bells were ringing on that bright morning, the cry 
of ‘‘extras’’ by the newsboys in the street arrested the attention of everyone. 
Dewey had destroyed the Spanish fleet off the Philippines, and had planted 
the American flag at Cavité, demanding the surrender of the city of Manila. 
Thus, in a twinkling, the President’s cares and responsibilities were doubled. 
He had not only to continue his arduous labors in preparation for sending 
the expedition to Cuba, but at the same time to turn his attention to following 
up and maintaining the brilliant victory of Dewey, by forwarding supplies 
and troops to occupy the newly acquired territory. Dewey’s undying 
achievement had cost no sacrifice of life; but an administrative tour de force 
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was necessary to hold what he had acquired, to replenish his stores and 
ammunition, and supply an army of occupation. 

While sharing the nation’s patriotic exultation, the President fully appre- 
ciated the delicacy of the position in which the United States was placed by 
this unlooked-for event. He promptly set on foot measures to comply with 
the necessities of the case. Transports had to be provided, supplies and 
troops forwarded at once to that far-away station, ten thousand miles distant 
from Washington, with continent and ocean intervening. 

A less courageous and. self-possessed man would have quailed before the 
prodigious responsibility. Yet no one has heard a complaint from our over- 
taxed Chief Executive. Wisdom, inexhaustible patience, kindliness and tact 
have characterized his intercourse with the various elements with whom he 
has had to deal. 

No monarch to-day has half the burden and care of his subjects that the 
President of this Republic has of his constituency, who require his personal in- 
terest in their individual welfare and demands. He is appealed to on every 
ground—merit, service, charity, and political consideration. He is expected 
to know,even down to details, the condition of every department of the Gov- 
ernment, and their various branches ; to be so well informed on international 
relations with all the world as to secure equal, if not superior, advantages in 
every treaty or exchange with foreign governments ; and yet he is allowed no 
time for study or the acquirement of the wide knowledge demanded. We are 
an insatiable nation ; and as our population increases and our domain ex- 
pands, the inauguration of more rational relations between the people and 
the President is inevitable, as no human being can long withstand the labor, 
mental and physical, now required. 

There are always men willing to undertake the mighty responsibilities and 
vexatious cares devolving upon the President of the United States, but it does 
not fellow that they can discharge them successfully. Mr. McKinley has 
probably come nearer to doing so than any other President since Abraham 
Lincoln. Before his term expires, however, he may require the wisdom of 
Solomon te guide us through the labyrinth of questions now arising, and 
which we have hitherto known not of. The loyalty of the whole nation has 
doubtless stimulated his endurance and lightened his burdens. That he has 
conscientiously sought so fo conduct affairs that the greatest good might fol- 
low to the greatest number of people, no honest person has doubted. Many 
have watched with equally earnest solicitude lest his Judgment might err ; but 
no final disappointment in the result of his action has transpired. His keen 
intuitions have led him aright. His far-seeing statesmanship, tactful han- 
dling of delicate situations, and unswerving fidelity to duty, have made him 
an ideal Chief Executive in the troublous times since his inauguration. 
The discontent of the masses, prostration of business interests, and the cries 
for help of a persecuted people, met him on the threshold of his administra- 
tion. Assisted by Congress and the loyal people of the country, he has at- 
tacked and solved these problems successfully. 


The Philippine question, the most momentous now pending, is at this writ- 
ing in the way toward speedy and amicable settlement. The unfortunately 
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deluded Filipinos, after having exhausted themselves in their fruitless at- 
tempts to drive their friends from their shores, now begin to realize their 
folly, and are certain to accept the terms of the Commission and in their 
national life anew on a broader, brighter plane of civilization. 
General Grant was deservedly lauded for his tenacious devot to his 
friends. This admirable trait in the great hero’s character was no greater 


than it is in that of President McKinley. One requires no surer guarantee of 
the friendship and assistance of the President than to have won his recogni- 
tion through some kindness or service rendered him or his. 

Much has been written and said of his filial affection and his devotion to 


- his delicate wife Too much honor cannot be paid to these characteristics. 
In the midst of overwhelming public duties, he is wont frequently to drop 
everything for a few moments with Mrs. McKinley, lest she become weary 

a from his absence. Nothing makes a deeper impression upon his intimates 


than his untiring tenderness and watchfulness for her whom he has vowed to 
*€cherish in sickness and in health.’’ 

jThose who have witnessed his constant attendance upon Divine worship 
and faithful observance of the Holy Sacrament in obedience to the command 
of Him who hath said ‘‘ Do this in remembrance of me,’’ have implicit faith 
in President McKinley, and believe that he is the right man in the right 
place to carry out the great civilizing mission of the American natio 
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By ANNIE ROBERTSON Now 


Ir I took your hand and pledged vou 
In a beaker of old wine, 
I would simply then have hedged you ° 
In this narrow world of mine 
If I seize your heart and take it, 
I shall weary by-and-by ; 
I should long to own—and break it, 
Though I could not answer why. 


Let me, then, in friendship hold you 
To the sweetness of this day ; 
True IT am not, I have told you 
Let us dream this dream away. 
Let us be but man and woman 
Coldly pass as meteors might; 
Pitying what is weakly human, 
Knowing not love’s bitter blight. 
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THE FIRST BREAKFAST. 


From the painting by Leon Moran. 


WEDDINGS IN ART. 


By C. F. CARTER. 


NE of the oddities of literature is the reticence of authors concerning wed- 
() dings. Bulky volumes are devoted to circumstantial accounts of the 
vicissitudes of courtship, yet the wedding, the climax to which all the 
preceding chapters have led up, is dismissed in a paragraph. Often the nov- 
elist stops short at the engagement, leaving the reader in doubt whether the 
wedding ever took place or whether the prospective bride exercised woman’s 
inalienable right to change her mind. All this is done, notwithstanding the 
fact that the wedding day is popularly supposed to be certainly the happiest, 
if it is not also the most important, event in the lives of men and women—a 
day of feasting and rejoicing, rich in what is known in New York daily news- 
paper offices as ‘‘ human interest.’’ 

It is a strange coincidence that artists seem to be as loth to depict the pic- 
turesque incidents of the wedding day as authors. Thousands of sheep and 
cattle pictures are in existence. ‘* Holy Families,’’ ‘‘Madonnas’”’ and 
‘* Mother's Loves’? may be numbered by‘hundreds. There are enough paint- 
ings of ‘‘ News from the Front’’ to show that mankind always has been kept 
well informed of the progress of events on the line of battle. Cupid, even, 
has had no trouble in getting his pranks perpetuated in unfading pigments. 
But Hymen rarely has found an opportunity to appear on canvas. <A careful 
search through all available data reveals the existence in Europe and America 
of only one hundred and ten paintings portraying incidents directly connected 
with the wedding day. This does not include the numerous conceptions 
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of the ‘‘ Marriage in Cana,’’ nor. the still more numerous ‘‘ Marriages of St. 
Catherine.’’ Of these latter there are enough in English collections alone to 
fill a good-sized gallery. It is a poor English art collection indeed that does 
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not contain at least one ‘‘ Marriage of St. Catherine.”? In the lection of 
the Most Honorable the Marquis of Westminster, at Grosvenor House, there 
are no fewer than four pictures of the ‘‘ Marriage of St. Catherine.’’ At 
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Hampton Court are two more ; at Dulwich Gallery is another. Wilton House, 
the seat of the Right Honorable the Earl of Pembroke ; Stourhead, the seat 
of Sir Richard Colt Hare ; the Bridgewater Gallery ; the seat of the Sackvilles 


at Knole, in Kent—each has one; while Burleigh House, the seat of the 





Marquis of Exeter, and Stafford House, the seat of the Duke of Sutherland, ' 
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AFTER THE WEDDING, 
From the painting by A. Artique. By permission of C. Klackner, New York. 
each has three. The Louvre has four ‘‘ Marriages of St. Catherine,’’ but only 
three other paintings of weddings in a total of 2,745 pictures. When the 
statement that all these numerous marriages of St. Catherine are different 
scenes painted by different artists is coupled with the recollection that St. 





Jerome speaks of a widow, whom he does not name, who married twenty- 
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THE BRIDESMAIDS. 
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From the painting by J. Hayn 








THE WEDDING DAY. 


From the painting by E. L. Henry. 
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two husbands, the inevitable deduction places the good St. Catherine in a 
false and most embarrassing light. It is only fair to her to explain that these 
numerous pictures are all religious in character, and that they merely illus- 
trate the artists’ various conceptions of the legend concerning the Saint and 
the Saviour. 

The same data which contains references to the one hundred and ten wed- 
ding pictures also mentions two paintings on the subject of divoree. A pro- 
portion of two legal separations to one hundred and ten marriages shows that 
the divorce rate in art, as in real life, is rather high. 

An analysis of the statistics shows that forty-one of the one hundred and 
two artists who have painted wedding pictures were American or English ; 
the others were distributed throughout the continent of europe. lorty-seven 
of the wedding pictures are owned in America, nineteen being in permanent 
collections in New York city; the rest are scatttered all over Europe. 
Thirty-one artists have chosen for their theme some incident directly con- 
nected with the marriage ceremony. The scenes of seven other pictures are 
laid 


ce 


before’? the wedding, and three ‘‘ after’? the wedding. Eleven treat 
of wedding processions, seven of wedding parties, five of wedding feasts, 
three of wedding trips and three of wedding gifts. The general belief that 
brides do an unusual amount of primping on their wedding days is confirmed 
by the discovery that no fewer than eight artists have devoted their talents to 
the mysteries of the ‘‘ Toilet of the Bride.”’ | Another shows the choosing of 
the wedding jewels, another the selection of the wedding gown, while still 
another reveals the process of making this most important garment. It is 
comforting to find that while the ‘‘ Departure of the Bride’’ is shown by five 
artists, there are five other equally able painters ready to devote themselves 
to bringing her home again, safe, sound and smiling, in the ‘* Return of the 
Bride.’’ There are six pictures of ‘‘ The Bride ’’ and two of ‘‘ Bridesmaids,”’ 
but only one of the ‘‘Bridegroom.’’ Indeed, in nearly all the wedding pic- 
tures pretty brides and bridesmaids are given conspicuous positions, while 
the artists treat the bridegroom as if he were tolerated only because bride- 
grooms are considered indispensable in marriage ceremonies. 

KE. Blair Leighton and C. Baugniet divide the honor of having painted 
the greatest number of wedding pictures, each having produced three. 

An epidemic of wedding pictures which appears to have raged in the Royal 
Academy, London, can be traced to the success of ‘‘ The Marriage of the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh,’’ which N. Chevalier contributed to the 
exhibition of 1875. This picture represented the gorgeous interior of the 
Winter Palace at St. Petersburg during the ceremonial. The details were 
carefully worked out, while the golden robes, banners and crosses, with the 


chocolate uniforms of the choir, gave a rich effect. The picture made a hit. 
The imitative faculty being well developed in artists, it was not surprising to 
find two wedding pictures in the exhibition of the following year. These 
were ‘‘ The Sailor’s Wedding,’’ by P. R. Morris—a party headed by a sailor 
and his bride, walking along a beach in a high wind ; and ‘‘ A Bridal Wel- 
come,’”’ by F. W. W. Topham. In 1879 E. Blair Leighton’s picture, ‘‘ Until 
Death Do Us Part,’’ was exhibited. It attracted a great deal of favorable 
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comment. It represented a bridal party marching down the aisle of iurch, 
with guests looking on. The success of this picture may have | some- 
thing to do with the appearance of ** For Better, For Worse,’ Ww. 
Frith ; ‘‘ A Deputation of Villagers Presenting a Wedding Gift, | \ 
Marriage Settlement: West of lreland,’’ by LH. Helmick, at the ex] t n of 
1880. Frith’s picture shows the bride, in traveling dress, about to st nto 
a carriage, while her husband lifts his hat in adieu to a family gr n the 
veranda of a substantial looking mansion. 

In 1881 three wedding pictures were exhibited at the Royal Academy : 


‘* Buondelmonti’s Bride,’’? by H. M. Paget ; ‘‘ At a Rustic Wedding—W aiting 
for the Happy Pair,’’ by John White; and ‘‘The Foreign Bride,’’ by E. 





BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE, 


From the painting by Thomas Hovenden 
Blair Leighton. In this picture a handsome young Englishman is presenting 
his beautiful bride, who appears to be of French origin, to his mother, who 
is rising from the dinner table to greet her. 


Three more wedding pictures appeared at the exhibition of 1883 rhese 
were ‘' The Bride,’’ by | ae 2 Schafer ; “The Village Wedding,’ Luke 
Fildes ; and ‘‘A Fleet Marriage,”’ by C. Green. The latter seems to be an 
elopement. A curate standing behind his kitchen table with open book is 


pronouncing the words which are to make a rustic pair man and wife, while a 
rough-looking driver is standing at the door whip in hand, apparently on 
the watch for pursuers. An elderly neighbor of the curate is the witness to 
the ceremony 

Out of more than five thousand paintings at the World’s Fair in 1895, but 
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nine were on the subject of weddings. Of these Russia contributed four. 
They were ‘‘ The Bridegroom on Probation,’’? by Isaak Ashnazy ; ‘‘ A Wed- 
ding in Little Russia,’’ by Nicola Korulovitch Bodareffsky ; ‘‘ The Evening 
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THE CIVIL MARRIAGE (ALSACE). 
From the painting by Vautier. 
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Before the Wedding Day,’’ by Alexey Ivanovitch Korgulim ; and ‘‘ The 
Bride’s Attire,’’ by Constant Egorovitch Macopsky, all sent by the Imperial 
Academy of Fine Arts. 
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A MARRIAGE FESTIVAL. 
From the painting by David Teniers, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

Two of the wedding pictures at the World’s Fair were in the United States 
group. Of these, Thomas Hovenden’s ‘‘ Bringing Home the Bride’’ has the 
distinction of having brought the highest price ever paid for a wedding pic- 
ture by an American artist. John Wanamaker, the Philadelphia merchant 
prince, purchased it for $7,000. The picture is notable for its simplicity 
and homely naturalness. In the foreground stands the sweet-faced bride 
in the act of removing her cloak with the assistance of the bridegroom’s 
mother, whose face beams a kindly welcome. The bride’s glance is directed 
toward the father, a pleasant-looking man with flowing white beard, seated 
in an armchair. In the background the smiling bridegroom bends over to 
listen to a sister’s whispered comment on his wife, while at the right a little 
girl is perched on a window seat watching her new sister, ready to make over- 
tures of friendship at the first opportunity. 

The other picture in the United States group was E. L. Henry’s ‘‘ The 
Wedding Day.’’ The scene represents the departure of the bridal couple 
from the old plantation. The carriage stands before the door, with an old 
colored uncle in his best livery on the box, erect and proud as Lucifer of the 
responsibility of his position. The bride, standing on the lower step of the 
veranda, is giving her mother a parting embrace, while her father on the 
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THE BRIDAL PROCESSION. 
From the painting by C. Y. Turner, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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THE BRIDE'S DEPARTURE FROM HOME, PHOTO BY BEKLIN PLoTo Co. 
From the painting by B. Vautier. . 

ground holds both the bridegroom’s hands in his. Relatives and friends 
grouped on the veranda and steps are ready to bombard the carriage with 
rice and old shoes as soon as it shall start. Some servants in the background 
and some pickaninnies on the opposite side of the carriage complete this 
charming bit of plantation life in ante-bellum days. Interest in the picture 
is enhanced by the fact that the carriage, which was painted from ‘‘life,’’ was 
built for and used by President Polk. It was known as the ‘‘ Lafayette 
Carriage,’’ from the fact that General Lafayette once rode in it with Presi- 
dent Polk. Mr. Henry has also painted another excellent plantation wed- 
ding picture, which he called ‘‘ Leaving Home.”’ 

Of the other wedding pictures at the World’s Fair, Austria contributed ‘‘ A 
Wedding Procession,’’ by Adolph Hirschl ; France sent ‘‘ The Return of the 
Wedded Couple,”’ by Jean Brunet ; England, ‘‘ A Bridal Procession at Da- 
mascus,’’ by Carl Hoag; Italy, ‘‘ The Mayor’s Wedding,’ by G. Guarda- 
bassi ; Sweden, ‘‘ A Bridal Procession in Dalecarlia,’’ by O. Arborelius. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York city has four notably fine 
wedding pictures in a total of 671 paintings. This is the largest number to 
be found in any single art collection. One of these, ‘‘ A Marriage Festival,”’ 
by David Teniers, is nearly two hundred and fifty years old. ‘‘ The Bridal 
Procession,’’ by C. Y. Turner, on a canvas 98x47 inches, is a picture of 
Puritan days striking in its depth of romantic feeling. This picture was sug- 
gested by the passage from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Courtship of Miles Standish’? : 

‘*Then, from a stall near at hand, amid exclamations of wonder, 
Alden, the thoughtful, the careful, so happy, so proud of Priscilla, 
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Brought out his snow-white bull, obeying the hand of its master, 

Led by a cord that was tied to an iron ring in its nostrils, 

Covered with crimson cloth and a cushion placed for a saddle. 

She should not walk, he said, through the dust and the heat of the noonday ; 
Nay, she should ride like a queen, not plod along like a peasant. 

Somewhat alarmed at first, but reassured by the others, 

Placing her hand on the cushion, her foot in the hand of her husband, 
Gayly, with joyous laugh, Priscilla mounted her palirey.”’ 


The painter has taken for his theme the point where 


‘‘ Onward the bridal procession now moved to their new habitation, 
Happy husband and wife and friends conversing together.” 


The other wedding pictures in this collection are ‘‘ A Wedding Procession 
in the Bavarian Tyrol,’’ by W. Riefsthal, and Henry Mosler’s well known 
‘** Wedding Feast.’? The scene is a peasant wedding festival in Brittany. 
The happy bridegroom is standing with uplifted wineglass ready to drink a 
toast with his friends. The laughing bride is seated at the table beside the 
bridesmaid, who seems to be listening to a suggestion from the groomsman 
about the advisability of having another wedding in the near future. The 
uged father and mother of the bride are seated at opposite ends of the table, 
while the venerable priest smilingly engages the attention of two little chil- 
dren to prevent them from meddling with the coins—the wedding gifts—held 
by split twigs stuck in the bride cake of butter. A woman kneels in front 
washing a winecup, while she listens to the lively conversation. 

The art collection of Ex-Governor E. D. Morgan, of New York, contains 
three wedding pictures : ‘‘ The Eve of the Wedding,’”’ by A. H. Dieffenbach ; 
‘¢The Toilet of the Bride,’’ and ‘‘ The Departure of the Bride,’’ companion 
pictures by C. Baugniet, who shares with Benjamin Vautier the honor of be- 
ing the foremost genre painter that Switzerland has produced. Dieffenbach’s 
picture is so well known as to be almost famous. To the lay observer the 
most noticeable impression of the painting is the artist’s evident attempt to 
get all he could on a given area of canvas. A fat priest grasps the plump 
fingers of the bride in both hands, while the bashful bridegroom stands by 
awkwardly twirling his hat in his fingers. A peddler is showing his wares to 
cousins and aunts ; maidens are stringing garlands which boys are looping*to 
the eaves in the background; a baker is drawing loaves from an oven, a 
butcher is cutting up a beef, dames are picking geese, neighbors are drinking 
healths, while beer and musical instruments are being unloaded from a 
wagon. 

At the Tennessee Centennial Exposition in 1897, in a total of 944 paint- 
ings exhibited there was only one wedding picture. This was ‘‘ A Bride in 
Old Beyerland’’ (South Holland), by Therese Schwartze. 

Never has the numerous aspect of the first stage of matrimony been deline- 
ated so delightfully as in George Wright’s ‘‘Are They Bride and Groom ?”’ 
which was shown at the third annual exhibition of the Art Club of Philadel- 
phia in 1891. The artist’s interrogation is somewhat superfluous, for the 
picture fairly shouts an affirmative. The scene is laid on the deck of a 
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steamer. A bride—there is no room for reasonable doubt that she is a bride 
—in traveling costume, with downcast eyes and face radiant with smiles, 
leans with heavy fondness on the arm of her husband, oblivious to all things 


of Art, New York. 


FEAST. 


THE WEDDING 


From the painting by Henry Mosler, in the Metropolitan Museum 





earthly save her own superlative bliss. In fact, she is leaning rather too 
heavily for the peace of mind of the bridegroom, for the sheepish way in 
which he looks out of the corners of his eyes while he nervously pulls at his 
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downy promise of a mustache with his disengaged hand, betrays a distress- 
ing consciousness that the eyes of every passenger on deck are fastened upon 
him and his life partner, whose steps he is trying to guide to a more secluded 
spot. As for the passengers, it is evident that they all, from the little girl in 
short dresses to the blasé man of the world, find the couple on their wedding 
journey a rarely diverting spectacle. 


Nearly all wedding pictures seen have won great popularity. Aimé Perret 
established his reputation with his ‘* Wedding in Burgundy in the Eighteenth 
Century.’’ No picture in the National Gallery in London has attracted more 


attention than W. Mulready’s ‘‘ Choosing the Wedding Gown.’’ The picture 
was suggested by this passage from Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield ”’ 


“*T had searcely taken orders a year before I began to think seriously of matrimony, 
and chose ny wife as she did her wedding gown—not for a fine, glossy surface, but for 


such qualities as wear well.” 


The picture shows the bride-elect choosing the goods for the wedding gown 


at a shop, while Dr. Primrose stands by her side watching the selection. 


A CHINESE WEDDING, 




















CONTRAST. 
By THroposiA PICKERING GARRISON, 


Tuy only find the morn without alloy 
Who thought the gloom of night would ne’er be d 
One comprehends the brightness of a joy 


But by comparison. 
















THE LID OF THE CHEST. 
(ar), By EpGAR FAWCETT. 






HE first time that her father put it to 
her was in a half-joking way. The 
season had reached its height, and they 
were driving to the opera. Ellinor 
stared at him. He was so rarely seri- 
ous about anything that she doubted, 
now, if he meant what he said. And 
yet his voice had sounded certain notes 
odd to her ears. From Bayswater to 
Covent Garden is a long drive, and 
before they had gone a mile of it this 
amazing announcement broke forth. 
At first she took it lightly enough. 

*‘Oh, you’d hate him more than you do now if anything like that should 
happen.”’ 

Her eyes were on the colonel’s face, glimpsed by lamp-flashes. With its 
bushy little curve of reddish mustache and its labyrinth of tiny wrinkles, all 
obediently deepening at the possessor’s frequent smile, it could not very well 
look solemn. Yet for ‘‘ papa,’’ as Ellinor anxiously concluded, it just then 
did. 

‘‘What makes you think I hate Brockford ?”’ the colonel asked. 

‘*Oh, you never hate anybody, I suppose.’’ Here Ellinor touched her 
father’s arm in the dimness. ‘‘ Papa, you couldn’t have meant it, though ?”’ 

‘Yes, I did, Nell. How many girls would jump at the man !”’ 

Ellinor leaned back with a little shiver. 

‘** At his money—of course! Nothing but that got him out. A city man 
with a coarse face, a thin veneering of manners, little real education and 
piles of money. One needn’t be a snob to draw the line at such people.”’ 

‘* Your mother, Nell, didn’t draw the line at me. I was only a sort of 
military nobody with a pot of money that had dropped into my lap through 
a railway accident fatal to three relations—rather common sort of folk, too. 
And yet she took me—she, Lady Ellinor Disbrowe, an earl’s daughter.”’ 

‘*Papa! How can you? If poor mamma were only alive, how insulted 
she’d feel to hear you compare yourself to this Luke Brockford !’’ 

There was silence, as they rolled on into Oxford Street, past the Marble 
Arch. Colonel Bowerley broke it, in a musing, unwonted way. 

‘* By-the-by, Brockford has just bought that beautiful old place of Hugh 
Hammond’s in Hampshire. Skeene Park, isn’t it? All the fine old trap- 
pings, too—furniture, silver, pictures, everything. Ninety thousand pounds, 
and cheap at the price.’’ 

‘*T’ve heard the rumor. Are you sure it’s true ?”’ 

‘‘True? By Jove! yes. Brockford told me himself, and he doesn’t lie.” 
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‘*No; he only gambles.”’ 
‘*Gambles? I never saw him touch a card.’ 

**Oh,”’ said Ellinor, with a sneer on her fine-cut lips, ‘‘ I meant the Stock 
Exchange.”’ 

She could not see her father wince at those last two words. Presently he 
resumed, still with the gravity so rare in him. 

‘* Yes, the transfer is certain. He’s got Skeene Park. He told me that 
just before he asked me if I thought you’d marry him.” 

Ellinor gave a slight ery. 
> 


‘*He asked such a thing, papa? Of course you answered that I —I— 


was——’’ And very sharply the girl paused. 

** Well, my dear?”’ 

**Spoken for already, don’t you know.”’ 

**Does ‘spoken for’ mean engaged ?’’ said her father, almost gruffly. 
- Because if it does, Nell, neither you nor Malcolm Neville has ve t formed 


s) 
me so, 


Kllinor went to her box that evening with jarred nerves that the music 
failed to soothe. The rest of the talk with her father had somehow been 
keenly unsatisfactory. Why had he treated this proposal with so queer an 
air of gloomy respect? Could anything have been less like him than not to 
laugh over it and not to make it a cause for poking at her some of his pitiless 
fun? How often had they two exchanged comments jocose and cruel upon 
Mr. Luke Brockford’s lantern-jawed face and leaden eye and bourgeois clumsi- 


ness of speech, just concealed enough to be endurable! Poor Ellinor! She 
did not dream how dark a shadow of tragedy overhung her. 
People may have had various opinions about her beauty, but few dis- 


agreed on the subject of her being a very nice girl. This latter concession 
was universal enough to make her hours exceptionally pleasant whenever she 
came up to town with her father for the gay months, and it also, as an easy 


sequence of conditions, filled her opera-box with attractive men. To-night, 
as it chanced, she and her father solely occupied it. 
‘*Usually,’’ said Malcolm Neville, as he seated himself in a front chair 


close at her side, ‘‘ you bring a girl or two, not to speak of a man or two. 
Now I’ve this seat, and ’'m going to remain here, even though fifty ‘ other 
fellows’ want it.’’ , 


Other fellows did want it, but they had to talk with Ellinor between one of 
her own shoulders and one of Malcolm’s. Yet they were not permitted by 
the latter, adroit at whispering, to overhear certain words which he managed 
to make audible though repressed. 

‘¢ The time has come now, Nell,’’ he told her, ‘‘ and you must grant that 
I’m right. I’ve had a long pow-wow with my uncle, and I’ve made him 
realize, gruff old bear that he is, just how matters stand. Either he must 
raise my allowance to three thousand a year, and so let me have the girl of 
my heart, or I'll go to Africa and try my fortune for diamonds or gold, or 
whatever turns up quickest.”’ 

‘Malcolm ! you said that?’ 

‘Yes, and it brought him round, too. That is, almost.’’ Here Ellinor 
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turned and looked full into the face of the man she loved—a winsome, glow- 
ing face, lit with eyes as richly blue as her own were richly dark. ‘‘ He 
shrugged and grunted and rattled two or three newspapers ferociously, and at 
length grumbled that he’d always admired your mother, that he could wnder- 
stand my referring to you as ‘‘ Nell,’’ because we had played together as boy 
and girl, and that he’d think it all over and let me have a decisive answer 
between now and the day after to-morrow. I’m sure I know, dearest, what 
that means. I’m his heir and he’s past seventy, and he comprehends that in 
the natural drift of things I shall one day have his barony of Evandale and 
his still more ancient baronetcy, too. So he doesn’t want me to go to the 
Cape, or anywhere else, like that (though there’s no love lost between us), 
and——’”’ 

‘Malcolm, my boy,’’ said the voice of Colonel Bowerley just then. Mal- 
colm turned, and Ellinor’s father softly went on. ‘‘ Excuse me, but Mr. 
Brockford is here behind me, at the back of the box, and wants to have a 
word with Nell. You don’t mind, I hope. It’s something, I believe, about 
a coach drive to Richmond. So sorry to trouble you, dear old chap.” 

Malcolm gnawed his lip, rising, and soon the heavy face, the lustreless 
eyes, the rather ungainly shape of Mr. Luke Brockford had replaced his 
presence at Ellinor’s side. 

It was three days later when in good earnest the blow fell. Malcolm had 
just written her a letter that seemed clarion in its exultation. His uncle had 
come at last with majestic reluctance to terms. 

‘‘T shall soon see your dear old dad now, Nell,’’ the note pursued. ‘TI 
don’t expect much snubbing from him. We were always such tremendous 
chums, you know.”’ 

Just as she had begun to dress for a round of visits that same afternoon, 
Ellinor’s maid handed her a short pencilled note from her father, who had 
recently entered the house. She at once went downstairs, holding the 
note in her hand. ‘‘Something so very important, papa?’’ she said, stand- 
ing before him; then, with quick-faded color, she drew back a step. ‘* You 


look 





‘* Never mind how I look, dear—like a specter, no doubt. I wish I were 
one! There, come and sit beside me on this sofa, and let me get the whole 
horrid story out. I dare say I?m a damned coward to tell it you. Perhaps 
you'll hate me when yot’ ve heard.”’ 

‘As if anything would *make me !’ 

“Nell, ’m ruined.’’ There were two little scarlet blotches on the colonel’s 
cheeks, and tremors were at work with his chin. ‘ It’s—it’s the Stock 
Exchange. ve been doing beastly things there—putting good money after 
bad, expecting lucky turns that never came. Luke Brockford lent me a pile 
of money last month, or all the town would have rung with my bankruptcy 
weeks ago. I’m frightfully in his debt; but the whole thing’s a dead secret 
between him and me. And now he’ll save me once again ; but wild horses 
couldn’t drag him to do it unless—unless 





Ellinor threw an arm about the speaker's neck. ‘‘ Unless ?”’ 
‘Yow ll marry him—there!’ And herewith the colonel quite broke 
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‘ MALCOLM, MY BOY,’ SAID THE VOICE OF COLONEL BOWERLY.”’ 
Drawn by W. Granville Smith. 
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down, childishly sobbing. His head fell—buried itself, the next minute, on 
a cushion of the sofa. 

Dazed, his daughter watched him. The first thought that cleft her bewil- 
derment was—‘‘ How strange to see him cry like that! One who has always 
gone through life laughing.’’ Then she felt as if she were stiffening into 
stone ; but she fought against the sensation and conquered it. Later they 
talked on and on, till even the long, loitering summer twilight hinted of 
surcease. 

Her quiet wedding, a fortnight afterward, fed gossip with one of its choicest 
feasts. Meanwhile two letters had been exchanged between Malcolm Neville 
and herself. That which Ellinor wrote was long, and it implored the recipient 
to keep its contents inviolably sacred. That which Malcolm wrote was not 
long ; ten loose-lettered lines covered it. These were wormwood for bitterness, 
but they granted her entreaty. 

On the day of her marriage to Luke Brockford a ghastly thing happened. 
Bride and groom were about to leave for Skeene Park, in Hampshire, 
and Colonel Bowerley was in the act of bidding his daughter good-bye. Sud- 
denly he reeled backward, and a servant caught him. That night—her bridal 
night—Ellinor spent at his bedside. He had lost consciousness at the time 
of his attack, and thenceforth he slowly sank, dying a little after sunrise. 

For the first year of her married life Ellinor’s mourning gave her seclusion 
an ample excuse. Yet there were times when the unshared society of Brock- 
ford became intolerable. Even the beautiful old red brick house, which dated 
back beyond Elizabeth and was filled with fascinating memorials, could not 
forever divert. She found, as time lapsed, that she disliked her husband 
none the less than of old, and yet that he was far gentler and more gracious 
than she had been led to expect. She perceived, and with an irrepressible 
kind of gratitude at the discovery, that her father’s fearfully sudden death 
had wrought upon him in the way of pained shock. She knew that it had 
become bitterly clear to him with how fresh and vivid a mockery this death 
had clad their mutual relations. He made no direct reference to it, but now 
and then he threw out sad little hints that affected her in throbs of sardonic 
comedy, stirring secret springs of forlorn mirth, salted, as it were, by the very 
brine of tears. 

It was plain to her also, after a few more months, that he chafed at the 
isolation in which she still chose to cloister her days. He had himself given 
up the ‘‘city,’’ and rarely even went up to London. ‘‘ But when the next 
‘season’ comes round,”’ she reflected, ‘‘ he will want me to open that big 
house of his in Belgravia. Meanwhile there are these country folk whom he 
would have me ask to Skeene Park, knowing so well that though he alone 
could never have got them to cross its threshold, they would come gladly 
enough at the invitation of my mother’s daughter.’’ 

There were times when she almost reproached herself for not liking him a 
little, since not only was his passionate regard so evident, but its influence, 
now that she had become his wife, was notably of a bettering, refining sort. 
Still, he meant bondage, disappointment and sorrow to her; he had pilfered 


her sunshine; he had cruelly tainted the air she breathed. There were | 
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moments when the mere sound of his footstep would waken something in her 
heart which seemed to her barbaric, reptilious, yet whose arousals she could 
not discipline into torpor. She was in the position of one who hates his own 
hate, yet who remains the powerless prey of it. 

Pity him she found that she could, however, and with a grateful, breath- 
freeing relief. Mild winter days had given place to a raw spring, and Brock- 
ford, previously vigorous, yielded to an attack of influenza that proved very 
severe. At one time it was believed that his lingering illness would result in 
death. This belief got into the local newspapers and thence into the London 
ones. On a certain morning Ellinor (who had all along been aiding the 
trained nurses in a way that surprised them) received a certain letter that 
started tears one minute and an indignant flush the next. ‘* How mad and 
foolish of Maleolm,’’ she thought; ‘‘ and at such a time what bad taste in 


him as well! Better if he had gone to Africa than stay at home and drift into 
sO blind a blunder ‘ie 

Brockford at length pulled through, and the nurses were discharged. But 
one doctor came to him every three or four days, and Ellinor soon found his 
convalescence harder to bear than his prostration. Curious bod pains 
afflicted him, and he was tortured with insomnia that alternated with the 


grisliest dreams 


He had become almost the wreck of his past self; and we all know what 


this means with one who has been notably ugly while in health. His lean- 
ness and haggardness made him a most repulsive figure, and the draperies in 
which he weakly stumbled about his apartments did not modify the general 
ogre-like effect. 

He was tortured by one peculiar form of nightmare ; and after a while it 


seemed to Ellinor that if she had heard this described once she had heard it 
thousand times. 


a 


‘You know that Venetian chest off there in the north wing,’’ he had begun 
by telling her; ‘‘ you were so interested in it when we first came to Skeene. 
It closes with a spring lock, and there is an absurd story—perfectly unfounded 
and without a possibility of truth—that one of the dead and gone Hammonds 
brought it here from Italy, after having convinced himself that it was the one 
in which a certain high-born girl, who detested her husband, hid herself on 
her bridal night. The spring closed, they say, over her head, and though 
they searched the palace for many days, no sign of her was found Years 
afterward somebody chanced to open the chest—but you know the tale. <A 
skeleton in jewels and veil and crumbling satin robe was discovered there. 
The merest myth, of course. It’s been floating through Italy for centuries, 
and it’s probably as true as Cinderella’s glass slipper or Bluebeard’s mur- 
dered wives.”’ 

‘** Very probably,’’ assented Ellinor. 

‘‘ Well, that chest is giving me an awful dream night after night. When 
you heard me groaning in my sleep and came to my bedside, not long ago, I 
was having it. I had it last night, though in a milder form—at some times 
it’s worse than at others. I am near the chest, and an uncontrollable im- 
pulse makes me enter it. I slowly draw down the lid, and I can always 
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, 


hear the devilish thing snap.’’ Here the sick man palpably shivered. 
‘Ugh ! I hear it now. There I lic for a little while, and then the horror 
comes. I try to burst the lid of the chest. My struggles are terrific. But in 
the end J always succeed, and start up in bed with an ague of fright, wide 
awake.’’ 

‘“You must be watched,’’ said Ellinor, after a silence. ‘‘ You know I’m 
a light sleeper, and always near by. Every now and then I can steal in 
here and make sure you are either resting properly, or else 





‘* No, no, no,”’ he protested. ‘*It would wear you out. You couldn't 
possibly keep it up.”’ 

Finally, however, he agreed to Jet her watch in this way every other night 
for a week, sharing the strange task with an intelligent young body-servant, 
newly engaged, who quite entered into the spirit of it. 

Thrice Ellinor came to him just in time. The doctor had been apprised 
and did his best. Immediately after being wakened the sufferer must receive 
avery strong sedative. One night, while administering this, she became af- 
frighted by herself. The dimness took a thousand tongues, and each one of 
them hissed Opportunity in her ear. So violently did her fingers tremble as 
they grasped the bottle of medicine that she let it fall on the marble topped 
table below, shattering it into many pieces. About half a dose, which re- 
mained in the spoon her other hand had held, she soon gave to Brockford. 
On the morrow she obtained from a village chemist more of the same mix- 
ture. 

Each time that she wakened her husband he told her at what stage of the 
dream he had arrived. Only once, When the veins on his forehead had 
grown purple and swollen, and when both shoulders began to compress and 
hump themselves in a most suggestive way, while dolorous groans left his 
twisting lips, did he state that he had already entered the chest, shut down 
its lid, heard the click of the spring and begun to struggle. In both other 
cases he had felt the coming agony, but had not yet experienced it. 

A long interval now followed of complete exemption from the dream. He 
vrew stronger, and as the weather improved he took frequent strolls about 
the grounds of Skeene. It had by no means been given out that he was 
recovering, but his death, nevertheless, caused much amazement. It oe- 
curred at night, and the examining physicians instantly pronounced it due 
to an acute cerebral cpngestion. Mrs. Brockford gave the alarm, having 
heen the first to learn that Mr. Brockford had passed away. On entering his 
bedchamber at dawn, as her own statement ran, she had found him lifeless 
and already quite cold. 


‘Where has Ellinor Brockford gone ?”’? was murmured, in acute consterna- 
tion, not very long after the burial of her husband. But curiosity spent 
itself in vain. She had shut up Skeene and disappeared with one trusted 
maid. <A report crept about that she was dwelling in an obscure part of the 
Tyrol, but this remained unconfirmed. It was declared that Malcolm 
Neville had used great effort to solve the mystery, but only a particular Lon- 


don banking firm could do so, and this met him with stolid refusal. 
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A full year went by, and then one of the French journals announced that 
Mrs. Luke Brockford, widow of the well-known English financier, and 
daughter of the late Colonel and Lady Ellinor Bowerley, had appeared in 
the companionship of the British ambassadress at a state ball in St. Peters- 
burg. Her beauty of face and figure had caused much comment, and her 
costume, in exquisite taste and ablaze with rare jewels, had roused both envy 
and surprise. After that all mystery ended. It quickly transpired that she 
had purchased one of the finest hotels on the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne in 
Paris, and was giving a 
series of large and very 
brilliant dinners to many 
of her old English ac- 
quaintances then abroad 
and to some of the most 
prominent French gran- 
dees. 


que Pie 


sy June of that year 
her Ifashionable life had 
reached a climax of dis- 
tinction. Possessing a 
great fortune, she spent 
its income with extreme 
lavishness yet with thor- 
ough tact. She was im- 
mensely talked about, yet 
always in terms of strict- 
est respect. Among the 
many things written of 
her by Gallic correspond- 





ents to publications across 
the channel was one that 
reached the ears of an 





angered and fiercely dis- 
appointed young man, 
now named Lord Evan- 


lale ‘**$0 VIOLENTLY DID HER FINGERS TREMBLE AS THEY 
aaie. GRASPED THE BOTTLE OF MEDICINE THAT SHE LET Il 

‘She is more popular and FALL ON THE MARBLE-TOP TABLE BELOW, SILA‘ 

° eine —= a sTexvmn ?? 

perhaps more charming,” af- TERING IT INTO MANY PIECES. 
firmed this item, “than when Drawn by W. Granville Smith 
she shone in London society as Ellinor Bowerley ; and yet it has often been noticed 
that she has undergone a curious change. Still in the bloom of youth, she seems oddly ys 


mature, almost icily worldly. She seldom smiles, though often a dry little laugh 
escapes her. In truth, although she enlivens many people with her gayety and wit, 
she strikes you, if you closely watch her, as by no means happy, and as seeking the 
excitement of continuous recreation for a deadener of some inward trouble.” 





Over and over again Malcolm read this paragraph. The next day he went 
to Paris. Ellinor had just returned from an afternoon drive when his card 
was handed to her. She said to the footman : ‘‘ Tell Lord Evandale that I will 
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see him presently. And, Achille, I shall be at home to no one else till I give 
you further orders.” 

She kept Maleolm waiting only a short while. 

** You are very welcome !’ 

‘Very welcome !’ he exclaimed. ‘And yet you do not even offer me 
your hand.” 

She gave it him, and he clasped it in both his own. 

‘Qh, Ellinor,’’ he shot on, ‘‘ how could you have treated me like this? 
Me, who loved you so—who love you unalteredly yet! Was it that my let- 
ter insulted you when I wrote after first learning he was ill? I had pardoned 
the marriage. But, ah ! how can I pardon your course since his death ?” 

‘There has been no ‘ treating’ you cither badly or well, Maleolm, — I did 
what I had to do—that was all.”’ 

‘What you had todo? Might you not——” 

‘“No; I might not have written—or have summoned you. For a year, in 
Austria, I prayed only to die. Then, realizing that I could not die, I resolved 
to live. Flippantly, shallowly, if you please, but I think it is the one kind 
of life that could keep me from going mad.” 

‘Good God !’ he muttered. ‘* That horrible sale was too much for you. 
You did something to Brockford! 1—I fancy that I see it in your face.”’ 

She grew deathly white, for an instant closing her eyes. Then she drew 
in a deep breath and spoke afterward for a long time in undertone. She 
told him of her feelings toward Brockford at Skeene—before his illness—how 
she fought, until that event, with an unconquerable repulsion. She told 
him of her pity, of her attendance upon the invalid, of his tormenting and 
persistent dream, of her temptation one night while pouring out the drug. 

‘*T see, Ellinor,’’ he said, when her silence came. ‘‘ The temptation 
returned, and you vielded.”’ 

‘No. That other change in me was only momentary. I would never 
have giren him the overdose. I’m not quite of that vulgar sort. Even if the 
bottle hadn’t fallen ’'d have torn myself from the clutches of so coarse a 
criminality !'’ Here her voice broke : ‘‘ 1 killed him, but not like that !’’ 

‘* How, then ?” 

‘*This way. He grew better. The dream left him. He gained strength. 
But he slept ill, and my habit of watching had made me sleep fitfully, too. 
Qne morning—it was just dawn—I woke and thought I heard him sigh 
loudly, or else speak. ‘I went into his room. He was having the dream again. 
It hadn’t reached its wretched crisis ; a glance at his face showed me that. | 
stood at his side ; my hand was outstretched to wake him. But I drew it 
back. I turned away ; I went into a corner and stopped my ears with my 
fingers, so as not to hear the groans that must soon come. I waited. A 


thousand sophistries appeared to beset my brain, arguing against the suc- 
cor I should have given him in mercy, in decency, in common womanly self- 
respect. I left him to lift the lid of the chest without my help. And when 
at last I turned again, taking my fingers from out my ears, I—I found that 
this time he hadn't lifted it—that his own prophecy had come true—that the 
chest, phantasmai though it was, had smothered him.’’ 
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She bowed her head with look fixed on the 
arms hanging limp at her sides. 
Malcolm hastily rose. 


lap of her rich gow 


Again and again he paced up and down t 
of the large apartment. Suddenly, stopping dead short at her side, | 
one of her hands, lax and cold. 

‘* Ellinor, you are not so blamable, after all. He had bought you 
most infamous fashion. He had traded in your love for a father wl 
would have died to keep from disgrace. Besides, he had lived thro 
nightmare many times. It wasn’t as if you kvew he wouldn’t survive 
special attack of it The course you took was merely i passive one. & 
you hadn’t waked up at all? he would have died just the same. A 
probably, too, he would have died in any case. No doubt you could 
saved him even if you had tried. The fit was bound to take him 
nearly sure, even if there'd been twenty doctors present instead of mn 

At this, however, she snatched her hand from his and swerved s 

‘No, no, Maleolm. Those words are like the voices heard i 


nw 
while I waited for him to die.”’ 

She suddenly lifted both hands, and then, with palms turned 
let them waver down. Nothing in all nature’s repository of pant 
could more drastically have portrayed despair. This mute message 
Malcolm. 

‘©Oh, Ellinor, as my wife you shall be taught to forget-——’’ 


‘ 


r forget !’’ she interjected. ‘‘ It will always be with 
the lid of the chest. I shall strain and strain till something breaks 
ending with myself shall be as the ending was with him. Onl; 


‘*T can neve 
i 
longer. Well, it’s not so harsh a penance, when all is said.”’ 

She assailed his look now with a great plaintiveness of candor in | 


as though challenging him to read there the most occult 


recesses 


spirit. At the same moment a smile swept across her face and vanisher 


smile full of irony and fatigue, a smile as melancholy as human | 
ever have wrought. 
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0 Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
© Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


By EGERTON CASTLE, AUTHOR OF ‘* THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.— ContTINvED 





ROM out of the solitude of the plain it was like passing 
into a vast company. Shady forms clustered round them 
in myriads, and ever more and more—hands outstretched 
to arrest or to speed, gesticulating, warning, encouraging ; 
a mighty host all closing in upon them, all eager, all 
friendly. 

Suddenly Neuberg, always the foremost rider in spite of 
the duke’s lighter weight and brave heart, called briefly to his companion. 

They wheeled to the right, and perforce at soberer pace the two riders, now 
knee to knee, pressed along a side path, where the sympathetic beeches 
crowded closer than ever and the underwood clutched at them with thousands 
of fingers as they passed. 

It was so dark in this forest cutting that horse and man felt rather than 
saw their way. With startled cry the birds roused from sleep flew whirring 
from their path. The road had grown very steep. The patient horses 
slipped and strained, but Neuberg’s determination carried him and his com- 
rade relentlessly and safely on. The soft earth sucked at the hoofs, a little 
stream tinkled somewhere over its stony course far below them ; the smell of 
last year’s leaves and of this year’s pushing growth, mingled and crushed 
into poignancy beneath their tread, rose to the nostrils. Here, in the heart of 
the thicket, the ruffling spring winds high in the tree-tops murmured for 
miles around them, with a voice like the roar of the sea on the beach, but 
without once striking their faces. Ever and anon they came into spaces, 
bald and gray in the faint moonlight, where a stray rabbit shot like a flying 
ball from their approach. 











The way grew again steeper ; the forms of the trees changed ; the soil grew 
harder, more stony, interspersed with tufts of heather and clumps where the 
dead bracken overlay the young shoots. The damp, earthy smell of the 
lower woods was blown away by a keen, clean wind, which bore on its wings 
resinous aroma of pine and larch. 


* Begun in Nowember, 1898 
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‘*See,’’ said Neuberg, halting at the entrance of one of these open spaces 
and pointing to the heights: ‘‘ there is the Geisberg.”’ 
Above the black belt of pines, the white face of the hunting box shone } 


# mistily forth. Little yellow dots of light, some moving, some stationary, 
glimmered upon it. : 


Rochester heard his friend draw a breath that ran hissing through his set 
teeth ; and his own heart, seething with many conflicting emotions, felt 
loyally sore for that rending grief. 

His own personality, hitherto the only important thing in the life of 
Edward Warrender, seemed to have become completely merged for the 
moment into the larger interests around him. His first thought, at the news 
of Eva’s defection, had been for Neuberg. He had permitted his friend to 
take the lead in everything to-night, had followed him on this wild ride, sub- 
mitted with all patience to be splashed with mud, struck with flying gravel 


a at his horse’s tail, lashed by the rebound of twig and branchlet ; now, as ' 
Neuberg again set spurs to his horse and urged it upon the steep upward } 
; path, the duke again submitted unquestioningly. 

They were half-way across the clearing when the officer onve more abruptly ’ 


drew rein, and once more pointed upward. 

‘** Look,’’ said he, and in the dim moonlight there seemed to be a bitter 
smile upon his lip. 

Rochester turned, after a startled glance of inquiry, to follow the direction 
of the extended arm ; and between the black plumes of pines saw, fluttering 
in and out, a rapidly moving light. 

As they stood, in strained stillness, the rushing tide of wind brought to their 
“ars the distant beat of hoofs and a rumble of wheels on the rocky road. 
The eyes of the two men met, and the duke knew that all hope r inter 
cepting Eva before’she reached the hunting box had failed. 

‘*Shall we go back ?”’ said he at last, hoarsely. 

‘* Back !? said Neuberg, ‘‘no, thousand devils, on !”’ 

CHAPTER XXXV. 
See how she comes, apparelled like the spring, 
Graces, her subjects, and her thoughts the King! 
x . * *% ¢ . 
Her face the book of Praises, where is read 
Nothing but curious pleasures. —SuaK ESPEARE 


eae 8 


[THIN a hundred yards of the spot where the cross path 





through the pine woods opened out on the high road, 
almost within a gunshot of the royal lodge itself, Neuberg 
drew rein and dismounted, briefly bidding his comrade 


do the same. 
‘There is an old shed to the right, where we can tether 
the beasts,’’ said he; ‘‘ follow me.”’ 
They led their mounts to the shelter in question. It stood in a small glade 
upon the level ground which they had now reached. 
Characteristically, Neuberg paused to loosen the bridle and saddle, and to 
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throw his own cloak over the animal's loins; the duke noted amd copied 
every action of his friend. Then they sallied forth once more ; the duke for 
guidance laying his hand lightly on the other's sleeve. 

As they emerged from the black shelter of the wood upon the broad, bare 
road, and beheld the lodge rear its white, blank face before them, a carriage 
approached from the rear of the house, swept across the main entrance, pass- 
ing the two young men so closely that the emptiness of the vehicle, as well as 
the livery of the servants on the box, became plainly visible to them. It 
clattered through the open archway into the stableyard, unchallenged by the 
forester who stood sentinel beside it. 

Neuberg caught the duke’s hand, holding it for a second in his with a 
fierce clutch 

‘*Sachs’s carriage,’ said he, ‘‘ coming from the private entrance.”’ 

They went forward into the moonlight, Neuberg marching on again with 
determined tread. Then the discreet silence of the house, emphasized by the 
four or five winking yellow windows, the sense of the utter futility of the 
errand, its danger and uncertainty, together with his absolute ignorance of 
Neuberg’s purpose, began to weigh heavily upon the duke’s spirits. He had 
the Englishman’s inborn horror of emotional scenes, the gentleman’s dislike 
to intrude where he was not wanted. The garment of his chivalrous purpose 
had fallen away from him ; he felt naked, foolish and unprotected. 

But the uncompromising, illogical splendor of his friend’s passion made 
him ashamed of venturing upon more than a perfunctory remonstrance. 

‘We can do no good, ‘old fellow—what use in going on ?’’ 

‘*To make sure—to see—to have the proof !’’ said the other, without turning 
his head. And Rochester, without another word, followed again. 

The forester sentry called a rough challenge, was equally roughly answered, 
and fell back astonished at sight of the familiar face and uniform. 

Neuberg clinked up the steps, shadowed bravely by the duke, whose dis- 
comfort in the situation grew every second more intense, and who certainly 
wished himself a hundred miles away—were it even back with Smiley ! 

At the main door they were again challenged, and again recognition of the 
equerry was sufficient to secure them free access. 

The entrance hall was dimly lit and almost empty. Despite the vast fire 
roaring in the stove, the place had the heavy atmosphere of an uninhabited 
house. Skeleton heads beneath gaunt white antlers looked down at them 
from eyeless sockets on every wall ; boar masks, scientifically stuffed, sniffed 
with varnished, yellow-tusked snouts, and glared through their bristles with 
tierce red glass eyes. 

Neuberg’s riding boots rang terribly loud, so Rochester thought, on the 
polished floors as he made for a small ante-room on the left, where, by the 
light of a single oil lamp, a burly gray-bearded man in green uniform, with 
large horn spectacles on his nose, sat jotting down notes in a leather-bound 
book. A boarhound lay at his feet. 


At sight of the new comers the man rose and saluted simply enough, but 
his eyes, owl-like through the round rims, betrayed the same surprise that 
had greeted them hitherto. 
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‘WHERE IS HIS MAJESTY?’ SAID NEUBERG, BRIEFLY.’ 


Drawn by F. Luis Mora 
‘* Where is his Majesty ?”’ said Neuberg, briefly. 
‘* His Majesty has retired to his private apartment,’’ said thy 
‘* with orders that none but Herr von Sachs be allowed access to hin 


Majesty is about to sup alone; yet I have no doubt, Herr Grai, that i 


have any special information to give him’’—the speaker’s glance het 
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eled wonderingly over the disordered, mud-stained figure, to rest upon the 
face, worn and lined into a sudden look of age—‘‘ he would at once order 
your admittance. Shall I seek Herr von Sachs?’ 

‘Do not trouble, forest master,’? answered Neuberg, with extraordinary 
coolness. ‘‘I see you are busy with your schedule. I know my way about. 
Where, only tell me, shall I find Herr von Sachs ?”’ 

The Master of the Horse, the other made answer, was even now, he believed, 
supping in his own apartment—the room known as the archduke’s. 

Neuberg nodded, touched his cap, and laying a hand on Rochester’s 
shoulder, marshalled him to an inner hall, where four passages divided and a 
great staircase rose and branched apart. All was as sparsely lighted as the 
rest of the lodge, as perfectly silent and as deserted. He paused a second, 
and pointed to the first door in the gallery above. 

‘*The archduke’s rooms are beyond,’’ said he; ‘‘ but we shall not disturb 
Sachs’s supper yet awhile. Our way lies here,’’ and he turned down the 
side passage as he spoke. 

They passed through a swing door and emerged into an inner corridor, 
where, from the gush of hot, savory air, from the distant clatter of voices and 
dishes and hurrying steps, Rochester surmised they were near the kitchen 
regions. A small winding staircase rose at the further end. Neuberg 
advanced, and his heavy foot upon the creaking wood seemed to awaken 
alarming echoes in the unknown vast recesses of the building. After a steep 
climb they were confronted by another swing door through which, out of all 
but obscurity, they came forth into comparative brightness. 

It was a gallery of handsome proportions, which connected the two wings 
of the lodge. Just within the recess formed by the little door Neuberg 
paused at last and looked from one side to the other, head bent forward, 
listening acutely. 

tochester, too, gazed around him and wondered. They stood about half 
way in a long, low-ceiled gallery. 

After the simplicity of the arrangements that had met his eye hitherto, the 
royal luxury of the present surroundings was all the more striking. Carpets 
of deepest pile and richest hue lay soft beneath his feet. Upon the walls on 
one side, between panels of old leather, glowing with deep and gorgeous 
tints, hung pictures of, hunting scenes in Dutch frames, Snyders and Brancas 
and others, dingy, gory, marvelous. Bunches of white lights in rococo 
bronze chandeliers, placed on marble consoles, threw islets of gentle radiance 
at set intervals in the sea of mellow duskiness. At each end the gallery 
spread into a landing, immediately facing which was a doorway. Both these 
doors were closed. 

The absolute emptiness and silence of the place, all warmed, decorated and 
luminous as it was, struck the duke as singularly sinister. The temple of 
the hideous god to whom Eva, the fresh, the young, the laughter-loving, 
spring-hearted Beau Sourire, was about of her folly to yield herself up in vol- 
untary sacrifice, had been put into festival array. Here was to be enacted a 
crime, and all was ready for the deed. It was worse than murder—for him- 
self, he knew, no less than for Neuberg, that after this night Eva would 
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cease to exist except in memories more painful than those of death—cease to 
exist more inevitably and more terribly than if the grave had closed upon her. 

An immense pity for the woman, a longing to save her yet, now stirred his 
budding manhood to an unknown depth. In the unsophisticated chivalry 
of youth and inexperience the thought that it was his brother man that was 
about to do this wrong upon the weaker vessel, that was about to brush off 
at one brutal stroke the fresh bloom that made her most beautiful in life, 
drove all his former considerations, all his considerations of mere common 
sense and gentlemanly discretion, out of his head. 

He turned to Neuberg, a hot torrent of impossible suggestion trembling 
upon his lips, but was arrested by a glaring eye. At that moment the door 
on the right was opened a little way—just sufficiently to emit the slim black 
figure of the King’s valet as he glided discreetly away. They could hear the 
subdued thud, thud of his feet upon the great stairs beyond. 

A moment later the same door was again opened—flung widely back upon 
its hinges—and the King himself stood upon the threshold, his square 
shoulders outlined against the background of rosy brilliance within. There 
was a glint of diamonds among the lace ruffles upon his great chest, a sheen 
of close-drawn silk upon the calves of his muscular legs, planted apart as he 
stood in an attitude of triumphant expectancy, gazing down the length of the 
passage toward the still closed door on the opposite side. 

The two young men, unconsciously—-for the habit of deference at court is 
one more easily acquired than laid aside—had by a common movement 
stepped back into the shadow of the doorway. 

After a second or two the King slowly turned on his heel and walked back 
into the room, where he was lost to sight behind a great brocaded screen. 
The door, however, he left open, and the rosy glow shone out into the 
gallery like a signal light. 

With clinched fists they listened breathlessly. There was no sound but that 
of the slow, monotonous tread, dulled within the velvet recesses of the King’s 
room on the right ; and presently the hummed stanza of that Italian song with 
which Eva had seemed to challenge the royal attention upon her first appear- 
ance at the Court: the steps and the song went to the same measure 

Rochester knew that Neuberg was trembling in every stalwart limb. Sud- 
denly from out of the silence, upon the left, sprang the minutest noise—the 
click of a latch leaving the lock ; then the swing of an easy door. Instantly 
in the opposite room the tread and the humming ceased : the whole atmos- 
phere grew oppressive with expectancy. Then there came, as it were, a 
whisper of movement, the glide of an advance without sound of footfall, like 
the passage of the wind across the meadow grass or the rustle of the serpent 
upon the rock. tochester felt his companion tower, it seemed to him, int 
extraordinary height by his side ; and—dull, horrible, uncanny—he distinctly 
heard the hard, labored beat of his heart. 

With as simultaneous an impulse as that with which they had stepped back 
out of sight they now pressed forward from their concealment, to stand upon 
the passage of the woman whom the King expected. 

The fall of the little sandaled shoe was lost in the thick carpet, but her draper- 
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ies fretted and murmured at every undulating movement. In the nimbus of her 
hair trembled a diamond crescent ; a single ruby glowed like an ember in her 
bosom, and round her waist a line of emeralds ran like a circle of green flame. 

It was Julia de Lucena ! 

Ah! with what beauty had she decked herself! In the faint, filmy green 
of her draperies, she seemed indeed, as Spencer had called her, a thing of 
fire and air! 

Yet Julia de Lucena, her eye fixed abstractedly on the rose-lighted door- 
way which was her goal, did not seem to be possessed of any special emotion. 
In her deliberate, indolent gait there was none of the tremulous hesitation of 
a woman’s first yielding, nor yet the eager haste of a happy mistress who 
glories in her choice. Serene deliberateness, queenly indifference, were en- 
throned upon her face. So might have moved and looked Selene herself, 
bent on the freak of some earthly love. 

But when, after a few paces, her glance fell on the intruders standing mo- 
tionless across her path, a faint look of haughty wonder swept like a wave 
across her pensive sweetness. 

Then she recognized them ! 

That stalwart man, with mud-encrusted uniform, with the riding-boots dis- 
colored to the knee, with the disordered hair, the convulsed crimson face, in 
which the fixed starting eyeballs stared wide : that was Count Neuberg—Count 
Neuberg, Spencer’s friend! And beside him that slim youth in travel-soiled 
evening attire, mud-bespattered brocade and fine kerseymere that clung to limbs 
as delicate as Daphne’s ; that youth whose tossed red curls stood off from a 
face petrified into a white rigidity of horror, and eyes cast down as if in shame 
—that was her exquisite young adorer, the fine flower of English dukes ! 

Were the gods making play of their daughter, or was there, after all, one 
Avenger above, and was this His overtaking? or yet was her world given 
over to the sport of devils ? 

The blood ebbed back to her heart. For a second—for the fraction of a 
second—she felt her knees give way: she thought that she would fall, and 
all the energies of her soul went up in a voiceless cry to the Something that 
ruled her destiny : ‘* Let me walk on! let me walk on !’’ 

The forces of her heart and nerve and sinew answered the rallying call : on 
she walked, in silence, holding herself like a queen on the way to her throne. 
With a glance unshrinking she met Neuberg’s dread accusing eyes ; she saw 
the face of Rochester that could not in shame look upon her—oh, that was 
the worse! She swept by the stern, unbending figure, by the other figure 
that drooped as if struck with death. So she passed ‘on, erect, deliberate, 
scornful—passed and glided into the rosy radiance, and quietly closed the 
door behind her. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
My particular grief 
Is of sO foodgate and o’ erbearing nature 


That it engluts and swallows other sorrows.—SUuAKESPEARE. 


ONcE more a paralyzing stillness seemed to encompass like a spell that sol- 
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itary house on 
the pine-clad 
heights; a 
stillness 
which, in the 
wadded lux 
ury wher: 
they stood. 
was to the two 
men not the 
blessed © still 
ness of repose, 
but the evil, 
secret, busv_ stillness 





of treacherous 
doings. 

A train of violet scent hung upon 
the gir with mocking sweetness. 

A gust of wind came circling round 
the walls like a mighty sigh and ex- 
haled itself into silence again. And 
then, as from a great distance from 
behind the closed door, the King’s 
voice rose into a great laugh of delight, 
followed by the clear note of the wom- 
an’s voice, high and delicate as the 
plaint of the smitten lute string or the 
ring of a crystal cup. The spell was 
broken. Neuberg and Rochester, who 
had been staring, stupefied and un- 
seeing, into each other’s eyes, now 
started and exchanged a look of awak- 
ening speculation. 

Without a word they turned out of - 


the gallery, let fall the padded door ‘“ ROCHESTER, IT IS A RARE THING IN THIS 
behind them, and, Neuberg leading as WORLD TO SEE A HAPPY MAN.” , 
before, they passed downstairs and ae SN mae Se 

through the passage unmolested, as they had come. Instead, however, of 
making his way through the ante-chamber into the hall, the officer turned 


abruptly off into a wide passage which led toa back door. This was un- 
locked. Key and hinges had been well oiled, for it opened noiseless]; 

A moment Neuberg paused outside, and the door swung back upon them 
and fell into its lock without a sound ; then he gave a little chuckle, which in 
his young friend’s ear sounded hideously out of place, and pointed first to the 


discreet little path winding away behind high shrubs, then to the slender foot- 
steps that marked the soft ground immediately under the ray of a dim lamp. 
‘* Morals of courts!’ whispered he, derisively. ‘‘If you want to know 


how to do a thing, study the King’s methods.”’ 
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He caught Rochester by the arm as he spoke, and started off down the 
path ata round pace. The duke felt him lurch two or three times like a 
drunken man, but he himself walked as in a dream. 

There was no sentinel at the garden gate, and in safety they crossed the 
bare open space, where the gravel had been ploughed into deep ruts by the 
carriage of the King’s visitor, and plunged under the damp black canopy of 
the forest. Here Neuberg, to his companion’s further surprise and immeas- 
urable disgust, broke from his side and gave way to a series of incongruous, 
not to say indecent, expressions of joy. He threw up his hands to heaven ; 
he stamped on the slippery carpets of pine needles ; he gyrated in minutest 
circles. 

‘*Oh, Beau Sourire, my Eva!’’ he cried, in ecstasy, ‘‘ how could I have 
thought so meanly of you! Your beauty was not made to be bought for the 
pastime of aking ; your sweet body could never lie on the cushions of a Sachs’s 
carriage ; your proud foot tread the stealthy by-path that leads to a royal 
suenretiro ; your nightingale voice be uplifted in such a cage as that !’’ and 
he shook his fist at the Geisberg’s secret white face. 

Motionless and silent stood Rochester and let the flood of emotion surge 
against him. 

‘*Pid you know,”’ cried Neuberg, unrepelled, ‘‘did you guess that there 
was death in my soul when I entered this place to-night? that there was 
darkness infinite in my mind? that there was hell? But now—now—now 
[ am as one risen from the grave; life, joyous life, runs warm in these 
veins !”’ 

His broad chest resounded as he thumped it. ‘‘My soul swims in glorious 
light; the peace of heaven reigns upon all. Oh, blessed moon !’’ cried he, 
his voice swelling as he apostrophised the faint shaft of light that foreed its 
way between the entwined branches, ‘‘look down this night upon a happy 
man! Rochester, it is a rare thing in this world to see a happy man; you 
are young, my friend—it will be something for you to remember in the years 
to come,”’ 

He laughed wildly, broke into a savage war dance, and tripping up against 
the Englishman, clasped him with a bear-like hug ; and, in the impotence of 
tongue or limb to express his over-charged feelings, burst into tears. 

With a strength that fury alone could have given him, Rochester roughly 
disengaged himself from the embrace and propelled his companion into 
equilibrium with a couple of sturdy shoves. Nothing could have been more 
distasteful to his sore heart than Neuberg’s selfish joy ; nothing more grating 
to his chivalrous instincts ; nothing more antipathetic to his national reserve, 
than this uncontrolled display of emotion. 

‘* Oh, devil take you !’’ he cried ; ‘‘ you and your King and your country. 
A pretty lot you all are!’ and then he added, with cutting emphasis, ‘‘ I 
shall be more anxious, I assure you, sir, to forget than to remember this 
event.”’ 

He drew out his handkerchief and began, all in the dark, to wipe his 
hands and flick at his clothes as if to dispel the clinging contamination. 
‘And racking his brain the while for something that would stir the object of 
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‘‘i11E FOUND NEUBERG, STANDING AND LISTENING,”’ 


Drawn by F. Luis Mora 


his irritation to the deepest, he added, after a pause: ‘‘ And do you expect 


Mr. Spencer, your friend, to share in these ecstasies? You will, at least, be 


able to put his philosophy to the test.’’ 
Neuberg, a pace apart, still laughing hysterically and wiping his eyes, was 
struck into sudden silence. 
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The mere mention of Spencer’s name had sobered him as completely as if 
someone had flung a bucket of cold water over him. 

‘“My God !’ he cried, in a sort of whisper, ‘‘ how could I forget? Oh, my 
poor Michael, and I accused you of selfishness !’’ 

He stood a moment breathing heavily in the dark, and then cried, roughly : 
‘*Come !’? and turned on his heel. 

Not another word was exchanged between them. 

In silence they groped their way to the shed ; in silence led forth their 
horses, Rochester following as unquestioningly as before, while Neuberg this 
time made for the road, some hundred yards beneath the plateau. Here 
they mounted, and still in silence set out at a steady trot along the down- 
ward homeward way. Now and then Rochester heard Neuberg sigh as if 
oppressed, and anon saw him look up to the sky as one sorely puzzled and 
shake his head. 

But the duke’s own heart was bound up in too tight a grip of pain. He 
could not even sigh, nor could he look upward, for his trouble was one for 
which there was no help in heaven. His pride was bleeding from more than 
one wound, and bleeding inwardly as is the way with such wounds. The 
woman of high lineage, his kinswoman, his countrywoman ; she who had 
smiled upon him, who had as a divine favor Kissed him in his sleep ; his 
goddess for whom he had built a hidden shrine of boyish worship, whom he 
had loved and set apart from the rest of the world—all, all down in the 
dust. He shuddered with a deadly nausea as an injured man might at the 
ugliness of his own hurt. The first great disillusion in life is like a blight- 
ing frost in the young spring. The whole smiling face of nature is changed 
in a moment: the trees will bud again, the bulb will push forth fresh shoots, 
but the first exquisite, delicate, confident promise has been lost for ever. 

It was only when the lights of the town shone out on the night before 
them that the silence between the young men was broken ; then Rochester 
spoke, and out of the sour fury of his heart. 

‘* And after all,’’ he said, with a little laugh, ‘‘ we do not know where Eva 
went nor why she did not sing. We have a proverb in England that warns 
us against premature rejoicing. I, for one,’’ said the youth, in secret to him- 
self, ‘‘ shall never trust woman again.’’ 

Neuberg drew rein and turned in his saddle for a second ; but Rochester if 
he could have seen as well as felt the murderous look would have cared no 
more. Then the officer violently set spurs to his horse and never relaxed in 
his breakneck pace until he reached the palace stables. 

Rochester, left in the rear despite his efforts, reached the yard only in time 
to see his friend leave it on foot, at a running pace. He himself dismount- 
ing and setting off in pursuit with stiffened, almost failing limbs, had hard 
work to keep the flying figure in sight. But he knew from the direction 
that its goal was Eva’s house. 

Uninvited, hardly knowing why, he followed. There was a great dread in 
his soul of the first moment of solitude. 
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“THE PHILOSUPHER FOLLOWED WITH THE TEAPOT, AND ROCHESTER, IN A DREAM\ 
STATE, BROUGHT UP THE REAR.”’ 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora, 
CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
Peace! sit you down and let me u rig your heart. —SHAK ESPEARE. 
On the little landing upon which gave the doors both of Eva’s parlor and 
bedroom, he found Neuberg, standing still and listening. Obeying a peremp- 
tory signal, Rochester bent his ear and listened likewise. 
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Upon Neuberg’s pale, parched lips there was a curious smile. Within, 
voices were calling to each other from one room to the other—the unmodu- 
lated soprano of the singer, the mellow bass of Spencer. Both rang upon a 
cheerful note. 

‘* Civilization,’’ Spencer was saying, ‘‘ has brought us and brings us many 
great and useful things ; it has abolished superstition and slavery, the belief 
in witchcraft and torture evidence ; but every good has its attendant evil. 
We are growing effete, now that personal courage is no longer the main test of 
the man’s worth. We have become ultra-luxurious, creatures of many 
wants, now that the spread of education and the longing for the beautiful 
has begun to reach from the higher to the lower classes ; incomplete in our 
lives and dis ontented in our thoughts, since we no longer accept without in- 
quiry the ma..ms and reasons that satisfied our ancestors. The old simple 
remedies, the herb-drink, the febrifuge, are as much things of the past as the 
unquestioning faith, the natural acceptance of life’s problems, the charm and 
the incantation.”’ 

‘‘ And the moral is, lieber Herr Doctor,’’ interrupted Eva, with a clear 
burst of laughter, ‘‘ the moral is—camomile tea.’’ 

‘‘Camomile tea, certainly,’’ said Spencer, smoothly ; ‘‘a most valuable 
remedy, if applied in the proper conditions. These little flowers (ah, how 
aromatic they are!) must be infused in boiling water; the water must be 
quite, not only just, boiling ; the decoction allowed to stand for one minute 
to draw the whole essence, yet poured off in time to leave the great bitterness 
unextracted—for even the camomile flower has its latent bitterness.”’ 

‘‘Ah !’ sighed Eva, gustily, ‘‘ what flower in life has not?’ 

‘‘Sometimes,’’? added Spencer, parenthetically, ‘‘the bitter is the more 
wholesome portion. But if the potion is to avail, the patient must take it as 
hot as possible, and in bed, and must endeavor to compose instantly after- 
ward to sleep. Therefore, Madam Eva,’’ he added, briskly, ‘‘as soon as 
you are in bed I pray you to let me know.”’ 

‘* Good, good,’’ said Eva, and the sound of a staylace hissing was heard in 
the momentary silence. 





‘If you are within an appreciable distance,’’ said Spencer’s voice, *‘I will 
set the water to boil.’’ 

The claiter of her slipper heels ran to and fro upon the painted boards. 
There was an energetic closing and opening of drawers, then another pause, 
and then she began afresh in altered tones : 

‘Spencer, I shall never forget this night, never. When I went to you, 
every fibre of me was in revolt. I was furious, insulted, disgusted. I was 
in that mood when I believe a human being is made or marred. Like 
molten metal I was ready to be poured into any mold, according into whose 
hands I fell. My good angel took me to you. Oh, can I ever forget the 
heavenly things you have said to me, your heavenly goodness! You have 
raised me in my own eyes, made me understand my own dignity and the high 
vocation of my womanhood. I know now how divine a thing even hope- 
less love may be, how great a gift, although it may bring no return—indeed, 
nothing but sorrow. How true it is (1 feel it in myself) that an unselfish 
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love is ennobling and puri- 
fying! What was it you 
said ?—‘ All trouble and 


pain in this world will work to 
our perfecting if we only know 
how to use it. How hard, how 
cruel, -how cold we should be if 
we knew ourselves exempt from 
! at the least, 


sorrow is the one great bond of 


suffering or sorrow 


humanity ; at the highest, the 
incentive which makes us rise 


“KNEELING BESIDE HER WHITE BED, HE VEN- superior to all petty egoism.’ I 
TURED TO LAY HIS GRIMY HAND UPON HER am not jealous anv more,’’ she 
CLENCHED FINGER. went on, but with a little catch in 


Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 
VF. Lute Mora her breath. ‘‘ May you never be 


put to the test yourself, may your love never be less happy than now! I wanted 

to tell you this, Spencer, but I could not whilst you were looking at me.,’’ 
‘Tt strikes me,’’ said Spencer’s voice, ‘‘ that you are catching cold.”’ 
**Oh, dear,’’ said Eva, rather crossly, ‘‘ I wish you were not always such 


a grandfather !’? She petulantly kicked off her slippers, that hurtled across 
the room and struck the door outside which her lover was eavesdropping. 
Then again, in a new tone of voice: ‘‘ I wonder,”’ she said, ‘‘ where that 
great stupid can be all this while?’? Neuberg’s face, which had been clouded 
for a moment, became suddenly illuminated. He opened the door of the 
sitting-room and walked in, followed by Rochester. 

With his back to them Spencer was carefully bending over the stove, wait- 
ing for the ebullition of a little silver kettle; in his right hand he held a 
china teapot with the lid off. He made no attempt to turn round at the 
sound of the intruders’ footsteps, but cried, cheerily : 
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‘“Oh, Neuberg, is it you? and are you there, too, my little friend? You 
come in at the psychological moment. Half a minute later and you should 
not have been admitted to see Eva ; but now you may watch her drink her 
posset.’”’ 

From the inner room Eva yawned, obstreperously : ‘‘ Ah, doctor, who are 
you talking to there?’ she asked, ‘‘ and what about the famous potion ?”’ 

‘*Coming, coming!” cried the philosopher. The kettle ceased singing and 
instantly began to jet steam and vapor. 

‘* Neuberg,’’ said Spencer, ‘‘ will you kindly empty the hot water out of 
the cup and bring it here ?”’ 

‘‘Ah !’ cried Eva within, ‘‘is that truant with you? and what has he got 
to say for himself? Let him come in.’’ 

‘Give me the cup,’’ said Spencer. Then, struck by his friends’ taciturnity, 
he wheeled round and looked from one to the other. With the teapot in one 
hand and the cup in the other he remained staring. Neuberg looked like a 
man who has straight ridden off a battlefield ; the duke as if he had just 
escaped Trom a house of thieves. 

‘In God’s name !’’ ejaculated Spencer, ‘‘ what has happened to you, my 
dear fellows ?”’ 

The singer’s chief virtue was not patience. She began to clamor. 

‘‘ What are you up to, you people? Doctor, is this how you treat a nerv- 
ous patient? If you do not come this minute, both of you, I shall have to 
get up and see what the matter is.’’ 

‘Don’t you mean to administer your prescription ?”’ said Neuberg. ‘‘ Then 
I will.’”’ He took the cup from Spencer’s hand, and boldly entered Eva's 
room. The philosopher followed with the teapot, and Rochester, in a dreamy 
state, brought up the rear. He was past feeling any strong emotion just now. 
Even his own actions seemed remote from his thoughts. It was as though 
he were an actor in a play, mechanically carrying out an unimportant part ; 
or yet again a weary spectator who scarcely knows he watches the fleeting 
show that he will not take the trouble to understand. 

In this impersonal fashion he saw Eva’s spacious, fresh bedroom, and its 
white toilet table, and the bed in the alcove under the blue and white muslin 
curtains ; saw Eva propped up among pillows, looking more girlish than she 
had ever seemed before, large and soft and fair, with her hair in two great 
ropes on either shoulder. 

‘‘Merciful heavens!’ she cried, as Neuberg advanced into the circle of 
light toward the bed; ‘‘when did you last have a wash? 
near my little bed, you muddy monster !”’ 


Do not come 


‘*Eva,’’ said Neuberg, standing on the rug at a respectful distance, but 
reaching her with his eyes’ desire, and making an effort at his usual gaiety 
of manner, ‘‘ what a lovely jacket! You are more beautiful than ever.’’ 

‘Tt is more than I can say for you, my poor friend. Ah, and my little 
postilion, and where have you been? Postilioning again, duke?’ with 


AN 
mocking glance at his nether limbs, where the breeches were rent below the 
knees. ‘‘ You forgot to put those boots on, that is evident.”’ 

Then she suddenly raised and stiffened herself, and her face changed. ‘‘ But 
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what is the matter?’’ she cried, sharply. ‘‘Spencer, what have they been 
doing? Neuberg, speak !’’ 
All was silent, but in the silence the spoon rattled against the saucer 


} 


i the 
3 cup that Neuberg was holding. 

4 Eva leant forward in her bed and pointed her white forefinger at the officer. 

‘*You were out with the King at dawn !’’she cried. ‘‘ The King has made 

you gallop all day, but it is not that. Ah, wait a minute; that little man 

was inquiring for me when you found the theatre closed. You met, } 

you imagined——”’ 


haps ; 


you were frightened about me ; 


She read Neubere’s convicted countenance like a book : then she suddenly 


clapped her hands together and cried: ‘‘My God! they have been to the 

Geisberg after me !”’ 
She flung herself back on her pillows and broke into a wild fit of laughter, 
grew 


in the midst of which she all at once stopped, flushed crimson, a1 
rigid. ‘‘ And you thought that of me? How dared you? how dared you?’ 
She turned her hot face away, but Neuberg could see an angry blood stain 
Forgetful of her prohibiti mn, he 


the fair neck to the edge of her wrapper. 
v his 


put dbwn the « up, and, kneeling beside her white bed, he ventured t 
Spencer looked on, benevol 


grimy hand upon her clinched fingers. nt. su- 
perior, abstaining from interference between the two for whose mutual hap- 


piness he so earnestly wished. 
(To he continued. 
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(Paris, 1792. 





By RoskepITH MILI POWE! 
$$ CN EE, Vergniaud, let me scatter, ere you drink, 
These rose leaves—may they be of Peace a sign ! 
\ The crystal flashed to meet the petals pink, 
\nd Madame Roland smiled above the wine. 


\ hush, as each Girondin from his place 
Leaned eager for the toast to Liberty ; 
When lo! a saddened look on Vergniaud’s face, 
\s he arose and faced the company , 


Not rose leaves, madame, should we quaff aright, 
But rather leaves of cypress in our wine ; 

For, drinking to this blood-bought cause to-night, 

Who knows? perchance we toast your death and min 


{ votre santé! Madame—for me, I vow 
With my life blood did yonder goblet reek, 


» Liberty I'd drain it, then as now, 
And, dying, shout ‘Vive! Vive, la République !’”’ 





Exultant rang the cheers when Vergniaud ceased, 

For hope lives ever in the hearts of men. 

Ah! had they known—a spectre at the feast, 
Death stood with cypress garland, even then, 
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‘““AND MOTHER SHE SET THERE AND WATCHED ME EAT, AND EAT, AND EAT.” 


Drawn by Ch. Grunwald 


BREAKFAST IS MY BEST MEAL. 
(Overheard: at Carlshad. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
1. 
REAKFAST is my best meal, and I reckon it’s always been 

Ever since I was old enough to know what breakfast could mean 

I mind when we lived in the cabin out on the Illiney, 
Where father had took up a quarter-section when I was a boy, 
I used to go for the cows as soon as it was light: 
And when I started’ back home, before I come in sight, 
I come in smell of the cabin, where mother was frying the ham, 
And boiling the coffee, that reached through the air like a mile o’ 
’N’ I bet you I didn’t wait to see what it was that the dog 
Thought he’d got under the stump or inside o’ the hollow log! 


But I made the old cows canter till their hoof-joints cracked—you know 


That dry, funny kind of a noise that the cows make when they go— 
And I never stopped to wash when I got to the cabin door ; 

[ pulled up my chair and e’t like I never had e’t before. 

And mother she set there and watched me eat, and eat, and eat, 
Like as if she couldn’t give her old eyes enough of the treat ; 

And she split the shortened biscuit, and spread the butter between, 
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And let it lay there and melt, and soak and soak itself in ; 
And she piled up my plate with potato and ham and eggs, 
Till I couldn't hold any more, or hardly stand on my legs ; 
And she filled me up with coffee that would float an iron wedg 


And never give w iV a mite, or spill a drop at the edge. 


II. 


What? Well, yes, this is good coffee, too. if they don’t know uch, 
They do know how to make coffee, I will say that for these Dut 
But my—oh, my! It ain’t the kind of coffee my mother made, 


And the coffee my wife used to make would throw it clear in the shade ; 
And the brand of sugar-cured, canvassed ham that she always us 
Well, this Westphalia stuff would simply have made her amused ! 











‘mY! BUT MY WIFE WAS A COOK ; AND TIIE BREAKFASTS SHE USED To « 


THE FIRST YEARS WE WAS MARRIED !”’ 


Drawn by Ch. Grunwald. 
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That so, heigh? T saw that vou was United States as soon 
As ever T heard you talk; I reckon I know the tune! 

Pick it out anywhere ; and you understand how I feel 

About these here foreign breakfasts: breakfast is my best meal. 


ILI. 
My! but my wife was a cook; and the breakfasts she used to get 
The first years we was married, [ can smell ’em and taste ’em vet ; 
Corn cake light as a feather, and buckwheats thin as lace 
And crisp as cracklin’; and steak that you couldn’t have the face 
To compare any steak over here to; and chicken fried 
Maryland style—I couldn’t get through the bill if T tried. 
And then, her waffles!) My! She'd kind of slip in a few 
Jet ween the ham and the chicken—you know how women’ll do— 
For a sort of little surprise, and, if IT was running light, 
To take my faney and give an edge to my appetite. 
Done it all herself as long as we was poor, and I tell you 
She liked to see me eat as well as mother used to do; 
I reckon she went ahead of mother some, if the truth was known, 
And everything she touched she give a taste of her own. 

IV. 
She was a cook, I can tell you! And after we got ahead, 
And she could ’w had a girl to do the cookin’ instead, 
[ had the greatest time to get Momma to leave the work ; 
She said it made her feel like a mis’able sneak and shirk. 
She didn’t want daughter, though, when we did begin to keep girls, 
To come in the kitchen and cook, and smell up her clo’es and curls ; 
But you couldn’ t have stopped the child, whatever you tried to do— 
I reckon the gift of the cookin’ was born in Girly, too. 
Cook she would from the first, and we just had to let her alone ; 
And after she got married, and had a house of her own, 
She tried to make me feel, when I come to live with her, 
Like it was my house, too; and [ tell you she done it, sir! 
She remembered that breakfast was mv best meal, and she tried 
To have all I used to have, and a good deal more beside ; 
Grape-fruit to begin with, or melons or peaches, at least— 
Husband’s business took him there, and they had went to live East 
Then a Spanish macker’l, or a soft-shell crab on toast, 
Or a broiled live lobster! Well, sir, I don’t want to seem to boast, 
But I don’t believe you could have got in the whole of New York 
Any such an oyster fry or sausage of country pork. 


if 


Well, I don’t know what-all it means; I always lived just so— 


Never drinked or smoked, and yet, here about two years ago, 
I begun to run down; I ain’t as young as I used to be ; 
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BREAKFAST IS 





MY 





BEST MEAL. 
And the doctors all said Carlsbad, and I reckon this is me. 

But it’s more like someone I’ve dreamt of, with all three of ’em 
Believe in ghosts ? Well, I do. I know there are ghosts. Dm « 
Maybe ] mayn’t look it—I was always inclined to fat ; 

The doctors say that’s the trouble, and very likely it’s that. 
This is my little grandson, and this is the oldest one 

Of Girly’s girls ; and for all that the whole of us said and done, 
She must come with grandpa when the doctors sent me off here, 


To see that they didn’t starve him. <Ain’t that about so, my dear? 

















‘* SHE REMEMBERED THAT BREAKFAST WAS MY BEST MEAL.”’ 


Drawn by Ch. Grunwald, 


She can cook, I tell you; and when we get home again 
We're goin’ to have something to eat; Pm just a-livin’ till then 


But when I set here of a morning, and think of them that’s gone 


Mother and Momma and Girly—well, | wouldn't like to let on 
Before the children, but I can almost seem to see 

All of *em lookin’? on, like as if they pitied me, 

After the breakfasts they give me, to have me have to put up 
With nothing but bread and butter, and a little mis’ able cup 
Of this here weak-kneed coffee! I can’t tell how vow feel, 


But it fairly makes me sick! Breakfast is my best meal. 
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THE CASE OF MARY ELLEN. 


By Joe. CHANDLER HARrRISs. 


OU’VE missed a great deal if you never knew Aunt 
Minervy Ann Perdue, who, as she described herself, 
was ‘ Affikin fum ’way back yander ’fo’ de flood’’—a 
declaration which seriously interferes with the some- 
what complacent theory that Ham, son of Noah, was 
the original negro. It is a fact that Aunt Minervy 
Ann’s great-grandmother, who lived to be a hundred 
and twenty years old, had an eagle tattooed on her 

breast, the mark of royalty. Qua, the brother of this princess, who died in 

Augusta at the age of one hundred years, had two eagles tattooed on his 

breast. This, taken in connection with his name, which means The Eagle, 

shows that he was either the ruler of his tribe or the heir apparent. The 
prince and princess were very small, compared with the average African, 
hut the records kept by a member of the Wyche family show that during the 

Revolution Qua performed some wonderful feats, and went through some 

strange adventures in behalf of liberty. He was in his element when war 

was at its hottest—and it has never been hotter in any age or time, or in any 
part of the world, savage or civilized, than it was then in the section of Georgia 
now comprised in the counties of Burke, Columbia, Richmond and Elbert. 
However, that has nothing to do with Aunt Minervy Ann Perdue ; but her 
relationship to Qua and to the royal family of his tribe, remote though it 
was, accounted for the most prominent traits of her character, and many 
contradictory elements of her strong and sharply-defined individuality. She 
had a bad temper, and was both fierce and fearless when it was aroused ; but 
it was accompanied by a heart as tender and a devotion as unselfish as any 


























mortal ever possessed or displayed. But her temper was more widely adver- 
tised than her tenderness, and her independence more clearly in evidence 
than her unselfish devotion, except to those who knew her well and inti- 
mately. And so it happened that Aunt Minervy Ann, after freedom gave her 
the privilege of showing her extraordinary qualities of self-sacrifice, walked 
about in the midst of, the suspicion and distrust of her own race, and was 
followed by the misapprehensions and misconceptions of many of the whites. 
She knew the situation and laughed at it, and if she wasn’t proud of it her 
attitude belied her. 

Well, once upon a time (it is now some years ago) Aunt Minervy Ann 
came to my house to talk, as she said, of old times; I had known her well 
in Haleyondale, in the days of my later youth. But, instead of talking of 
the times when I first knew her, she told me of a very curious and interesting 
episode which occurred the year after I had left the small town for a larger 
field of operations. The episode she told of was so unusual indeed, that for 
once I was compelled to regard it as a pleasing invention, though there was 
not a flaw in it anywhere to show that it had been concocted. 
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“THERE BEFORE MY EYES WAS COLONEL BOLIVAR BLASENGAME. 
Drawn by Clifford Carleton. 
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If you are smitten with the pessimism, the brutality, the vulgarity, the 
hopelessly degenerate characteristics which various imitators of foreign writers 
are trying to engraft on English literature, you do not believe in coincidences ; 
you have been told that ‘impossible coincidences are one of the corner 
stones of romantic fiction.’’ Nevertheless, I am going to stick one of these 
impossible coincidences under your nose, and, if you doubt its reality, I have 
a small note-book filled with impossible and preposterous coincidences which 
belong to the real experiences of the members of a family, few in number and 
far from adventurous. 

It was natural, after Aunt Minervy Ann, in her graphic and incomparable 
way, had narrated the particulars of the episode to which I have referred, 
that her statements should dwell in my memory, and sally forth and engage 
my mind when it should have been engaged with other duties. One of these 
duties was to examine each day the principal newspapers of New England in 
search of topics for editorial comment. An eye trained to this business, as 
any exchange editor can tell you, will pick out at a glance a familiar name or 
suggestive phrase, no matter what its surroundings nor how obscurely it may 
be printed. Therefore, one day, weeks after Aunt Minervy Ann’s recital, 
when I opened the Boston Transcript at its editorial page, it was inevitable 
that the first thing to catch my eye was the familiar name of ‘‘ Mary Ellen 
Tatum.’’ It was printed in type of the kind called nonpareil, but 1 would 
have seen it no sooner nor more certainly if it had been printed in letters 
reaching half across the page. 

Mary Ellen Tatum! Here was partial confirmation of the story Aunt 
Minervy Ann had told me. The name occurred in a three-line preface to the 
translation of an art note from a Paris newspaper. This note described with 
genuine French enthusiasm the deep impression that had been made on 
artists and art circles in Paris by a portrait painted by a gifted young Amer- 
ican artist, Mlle. Marie Helen Tatum. It is needless to transcribe the eulogy 

—I have it in my scrap book. It was a glowing tribute to a piece of work 
that had created a sensation, and closed with the announcement that another 
genius had ‘‘ arrived.”’ 

The comments of the Boston editor, following the sketch, declared that the 
friends of Miss Mary Ellen Tatum in Boston, where she spent her early years 
and where she was educated, were proud of her remarkable success, and pre- 
dicted for her a glorions career as an artist. 

Now. the coincidence to which I have referred was this: I had no more 
than cut this picce from the newspaper when the door-bell rang, and as there 
happened to he no one in the house to answer it at the moment, I went to 
the door myself, the clipping still in my hand, and there before my eyes was 
Colonel Bolivar Blasengame, his fine face beaming with good nature. He hid 
come at a moment when I most desired to see him, and I greeted him cordially. 


‘*T see now,”’ said the colone:, ‘‘ why it is I can never catch you in your 
office in town; you do your work at home. Well, that’s lots better than 
workin’ where any and everybody can come in on you. I thought I'd find 
you out here enjoying your otium cum digitalis, as old Tuck Bonner used to 
say ; but instead of that you’re waist-deep in newspapers.”’ 
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[ assured the colonel that there were some people in the world whom I 
would be glad to see, no matter how busy I might be. 


‘I know the feeling,’ replied Colonel Blasengame; ‘but wll be 
cussing me as sure as the world, for I haven't a grain of business to see you 
about. But I hear Tumlin and old Aunt Minervy Ann talking about you so 
constantly that I thought I'd come out and say howdye, if no mor 

‘Well, you'll have to say more than that this time,’’? I remarked a | 
was just thinking, when you rang the door-bell, that I would give something 
pretty to se you.”’ 

** Now, is that reely so?’ cried the colonel. * Then Pm twice glad—once 
because I took a notion to come, and once again because you're g You 
used to fight so shy of me when you lived among us that I was afraid | 


wouldn’t get on wi’ you; but I’m sorter offish myself.”’ 

**Colonel,’’ said I, ‘* did you ever know Mary Ellen Tatum ?”’ 

He rubbed his face and forehead with his hand, and regarded me with a 
slight frown, and a smile that seemed to mean anything except pleasure 

‘f Will you allow me to ask you why you put such a question to 


‘“ Why, certainly, colonel; read that.’’ I placed the clipping from the 
Transcript in his hand. He held it off at arm’s length and tried to decipher 
it, but the print was too fine. Placing it on his knee, he searched in his 
pockets until he found his spectacles, and then he read the article through 
carefully—not once, but twice. 

Then smoothing the clipping out on his knee, he looked at me inquiringly. 

‘* Do you know Mary Ellen?’ he asked I did not. and said s Did 
you ever hear of her before ?’’ 

‘“ Why, yes,’’ I replied. ‘‘ Aunt Minervy Ann told me some very inter- 
esting things about her, and I wanted to ask you if they were true 

The colonel jumped to his feet with alaugh. ‘‘ Plague on old Mine rvy 
Ann! he exclaimed.  ‘ Why, I came out here purposely to tell 1 about 
Mary Ellen. This thing,’’ indicating the clipping, ‘‘is away behind the 
time with its news. The picture it tells about is at my house this very 
minute, and another one in the bargain. The first chance you get, come 
down home and look at’em. If you don’t open your eyes I'll never sign 
my name 8. B. Blasengame again.’’ He walked up and down thu mina 
restless way. ‘‘ What do you reckon that gyurl did?’ he asked, stopping 
before me and stretching out his right arm. ‘‘ Why, she sent aman with 


the pictures—a right nice fellow he was, too. He said it cost a pile of money 
to git’em through the custom house at New York; he had to hang around 
there a week. When I asked him for his bill he raised his hands and 
laughed. Everything was paid.”’ 

The colonel continued to walk up and down the room. He was always 
restless when anything interested him, unless it happened to be a matter of 
life and death, and then he was calmness itself 

‘Did Aunt Minervy Ann—blame her old hide !—I wanted to tell you the 
whole story myself—did Aunt Minervy Ann tell you about a letter Mary 
Ellen wrote me when’’—the colonel paused and cleared his throat ‘about 
a letter Mary Ellen wrote me in the seventies ?”’ 
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** She did,”’ I replied. 

‘‘ Well, here’s the letter,’’ he said, after fumbling in his big pocketbook. 
‘It’s not a matter to be showing around, but you seem almost like one of 
the family, and you’ll know better how to appreciate the pictures when you 
read that.’’ 

He turned and went out of the room into the hallway and then to the 
veranda, where I heard his firm and measured step pacing back and forth. 
The letter was not a very long one, but there was something in it —a vague 
undertone of loneliness, a muffled cry for sympathy, which, as [ knew all the 
facts of the case, almost took my breath away. You will not understand 
what I mean until you have heard Aunt Minervy Ann’s story. 

The letter was dated ‘‘ Boston, September Sth, 1878,’’ and was as follows : 

** COLONEL BLASENGAME—T wo days ago the home paper came to me bringing the news of 
the great loss which has come to your household, and to me. I feel most keenly that a 
letter from me is an unwarranted intrusion, but I must speak out my thoughts to some- 
one. Miss Sallie was almost the only friend I had when she and [ were children to- 
gether—almost the only person that I ever cared for. I loved her while she lived, and 
I shall cherish her memory to the day of my death. 

You do not know me, and you will not recognize the name signed to this. It is 
better, far better that this should be so. It is enough for you to know that a stranger 
in a strange land will lie awake many and many a long night, weeping for the dear 
young lady who is dead. Mary Evien Tarun.” 

When presently the colonel came into the room again, he took the letter, 
replaced it carefully in his pocketbook, and was for bidding me good-bye. 

‘*You won't tell me the story, then?’ I suggested. 

‘*Not if Aunt Minervy Ann has told you,’’ he replied. ‘‘ There ain’t a 
living human being in the world that can match Minervy Ann when it comes 
to telling things that have really happened.”’ 

I shook hands with the colonel, painfully alive to the truth of his last 
remark ; and the reader is warned here not to judge Aunt Minervy Ann’s 
powers as a narrator by the attempt that is to be made herewith to reproduce 
the story of Mary Ellen Tatum. Itis impossible to report Aunt Minervy Ann’s 
attitudes, gestures or poses, or to import into the cold medium of print the 
dramatic warmth and color, the fire of passion and feeling and the lambent 
ashes of tenderness and sympathy which played intermittently about her 
words. These things must be left to the imagination, with the result that 
the reader will be unable to realize her inimitable and incomparable gift as a 
story-teller. 

When the Piedmont Exposition was in full blast Aunt Minervy Ann was 
among those attracted to Atlanta, and, as was quite natural, made my house 
her headquarters—coming in the nick of time, too, for the cook, taking ad- 
vantage of the heavily increased demand for kitchen servants, caused by the 
pressure of strangers in the city, had informed us that if we wanted her 
services we could either double her wages or dispense with her entirely. It 
was a very cunningly prepared plan, for there was company in the house, 
friends from middle Georgia who had come to spend a week while the exposi- 
tion was going on, and there would have been no alternative if Aunt Minervy 
Ann, her Sunday hat sitting high on her head, had not walked in the door. 
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SHE SAY, *’AIN’T DAT AUNT MINERVY ANN?’ ‘1’LOW, YES8UM, DIS IS DE KEMNANTs.’’ 


Drawn by Clifford Carleton. 

‘**T hope all er you-all is well. Ef you ain’t been frettin’ an’ naggin’ one 
an’er den my nose done been knocked out er j’int, kaze I know sump’n 
*bleege ter be de matter.’’ 

The truth is, the lady of the house was blazing mad with the cook, and I 
was somewhat put out myself, for the ultimatum of the servant meant robbery, 
Aunt Minervy Ann was soon in possession of the facts. At first she was 
properly indignant, but in a moment she began to laugh. 
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** Des come out on de back porch wid me, please’m. All 1 ax you is ter 
keep yo’ face straight, and don’t say a word less’n I ax you sump’n’.”’ She 
flung her hat and satchel in a corner and sallied out. ‘* 1 don’t blame cooks 
fer wantin’ ter quit when dey’s so much gwine on up town,”’ she remarked, 
in a loud voice, as she went out at the back door. ‘‘ Dey stan’ by a stove 
hot wedder er col’, an’ dey ain’t got time ter go ter buryin’s. But me! I 
don’t min’ de work ; I’m ol’ an’ tough. Why, de well ain’t so mighty fur 
fum de steps, an’ dars de wood-cellar right dar. How much you pay yo’ 
cooks, ma’am ?”’ 

‘‘What wages have you been getting?’’ asked the lady of the house. 

‘*Wellum, down dar whar I come fum dey been payin’ me four dollars a 
mont’—dat de reason I come up here. Ef you gi’ me six [ll stay an’ you 
won’t begrudge me de money. Tu’n me loose in de kitchen an’ I’m at 
home, ma’am—plum’ at home.’’ 

The lady seemed to be hesitating, and the silence in the kitchen was op- 
pressive. 

**T’ll decide to-day,’’ she remarked. ‘‘Our cook is a good one, but she 
has been thinking of resting awhile. If she goes, you shall have the place.”’ 

‘‘Den she ain’t gone?’’ cried Aunt Minervy Ann. ‘‘ Well, I don’t want 
de place less’n she goes. I ain't gwine run my color out’n no job ef I kin 
he’p it. We got ’nuff ter contend wid des dry so.”’ Then she turned and 
looked in the kitchen. ‘‘ Ain’t dat Julie Myrick ?’’ she asked. 

‘*How you know me?” cried the cook, ‘I b’lieve in my soul dat’s 
Miss ’Nervy Ann Perdue !’’ 

With that Aunt Minervy Ann went into the kitchen, and the two old 
acquaintances exchanged reminiscences for a quarter of an hour. After 
awhile she came back in the sitting-room, stared at us with a half-indignant, 
half-quizzical expression on her face, and then suddenly collapsed, falling on 
the floor near a couch, and laughing as only an old-time negro can laugh. 
Then she sat bolt upright, and indignation, feigned or real, swept the smiles 
from her countenance, as if they had been suddenly wiped out with a 
sponge. 

‘* You know what you got in dat kitchen dar? You ain’t got nothin’ in 
de worl’ in dar but a Injun merlatter ; dat zactly what you got. I know’d 
her daddy and I know’d her mammy. Ol’ one-legged Billy Myrick wuz her 
daddy, an’ he wuz one’part white an’ one part nigger, an’ one part Injun. 
Don’t tell me ’bout dem kind er tribes. Dey ain’t no good in um. Hamp’ll 
tell you dat hisse’f, an’ he b’longed ter de Myrick ’state. Merlatter is bad 
‘enuff by itse’f, but when you put Injun wid it—well, you may hunt high 
an’ you may hunt low, but you can’t git no wuss mixtry dan dat. I tell 
you right now,’’ Aunt Minervy Ann went on, ‘‘ I never did see but one mer- 
latter dat wuz wuff a pinch er snuff, an’ she wuz so nigh white dat de ol’ boy 
hisse’f couldn’t ’a’ tol’ de diffunce. Seem lite you must ’a’ knowed Mary 
Ellen Tatum, suh?”’ she suggested, appealing to my memory. 

I had heard the name somehow and somewhere, but it was as vague in my 
recollection as a dream. 


‘* Maybe you didn’t know ‘er, suh, but she was born an’ bred down whar 
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Icumfum. Dat’sso! She wuz done gone fum dar when you come. Wuz 
ol’ Fed Tatum dead? Yasser! ol’ Fed died de year dey quit der battlin’, 
an’ ’twuz de year atter dat when yo’ come ; an’ you sho did look puny, suh, 
ter what you does now. Well, ol’ Fed Tatum, he wuz one er deze yer quare 
creeturs. He made money han’ over fist, an’ he had a sight er niggers. He 
had a place sorter close ter town, but he didn’t stay on it; an’ he had a 
house not fur fum Marse Bolivar Blasengame, but he’d des go ont ter his 
place endurin’ er de day, an’ den he’d come back, git his vittles an’ walk ter 
de tavern an’ dar he’d take a cheer an’ go off by hisse’f, an’ set wid his chin 
in his coat collar, an’ look at his foots an’ make his thum’s turn somersets 
over one an’er. Ef you wanted ter talk wid ol’ Fed Tatum, you'd hafter go 
war he wuz settin’ at an’ do all de talkin’ yo’se’f. He’d des set back dar an’ 
grunt an’ maybe not know who you wuz. But when he come huntin’ you 
up, you better watch out. Dey say dey ain’t nobody ever is make a trade 
wid ol’ Fed but what dey come out at de little een’ er de horn. 
‘* Well, ol Fed had a nigger oman keepin’ house fer’im, an’ doin’ de 


cookin’ and washin’. I say ‘nigger,’ suh, but she wuz mighty nigh white. 
She wuz Mary Ellen’s mammy, an’ Mary Ellen wuz des white ez anybody, | 
don’t keer whar dey cum fum, an’ she wuz purty fum de word go. Dey 


wa’n’t never no time, suh, atter Mary Ellen wuz born dat she wan’t de pur- 
tiest gal in dat town. Ides natchully ’spises merlatters, but dey wuz sump’n 
‘bout Mary Ellen dat allers made a lump come in my goozle. I tuck ter dat 
chile, suh, de minnit I laid my eyes on ’er. She made me think ’ bout folks 
I done forgot ef I ever know’d um, an’ des de sight un ’er made me think 
’bout dem ol’ time chunes what mighty nigh break yo’ heart when you hear 
um played right. Dat wuz Mary Ellen up an’ down. 

‘Well, suh, when Mary Ellen got so she could trot ’roun’, old Fed Tatum 
sorter woke up. He stayed at home mo’, and when de sun wuz shinin’ you 
might see ’im any time setting in his peazzer wid Mary Ellen playin’ round’, 
er walkin’ out in de back yard wid Mary Ellen trottin’ at his heels. I’m 
telling you de start-naked trufe—by de time dat chile wuz six-year ol’ she 
could read ; yasser! read out’n a book, an’ read good. I seed her do it wid 
my own eyes, an’ heer’d ’er with my own years. ’Tain’t none er dish yer 
readin’ an’ stoppin’ like you hear de school chillun gwine on; no, suh! 
’Twuz de natchual readin’ right long. An’ by de time she wuz eight, dé¢ 
wa’n’t no words in no book in dat town but what she could take an’ chaw um 
same as lawyers in de cote-house. Mo’ dan dat, suh, she could take a pen- 
cil, an’ draw yo’ likeness right ’fo’ yo’ face. 

‘“’ Long *bout dat time she struck up wid little Sally Blasengame, an’ 
when dem two got tergedder dar wuz de pick er de town ez fer ez de chillun 
went. I don’t say it, suh, bekaze Marse Bolivar was Marse Tumlin’s br’ er- 
in-law—dey married sisters—but his little gal Sally wuz ez fine ez split silk. 
Mary Ellen had black hair an’ big black eyes, an’ Sally had yaller hair an’ 
big blue eyes. Atter dey come ter know one an’er dey wa’n’t a day but what 
dem two chillun wuz playin’ tergedder. How many an’ many is de times I 
seed um gwine ’long wid der arms ’roun’ one an’er ! 

** Well, one day atter dey been playin’ tergedder a right smart whet Marse 
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Bolivar ’gun ter make inquirements ’bout Mary Ellen, an’ when he foun’ out 
who an’ what she wuz, he went out whar dey wuz at an’ tol’ her she better 
go home. I wuz right dar in de back yard when he said de word. Mary 
Ellen stood an’ looked at’im, an’ den she picked up her bonnet an’ marched 
out’n de yard holdin’ her head up ; she wuz twelve year ol’ by den. 

‘Sally watched Mary Ellen go out, an’ den she turn ’roun’ on her daddy, 
her face ez white ez a sheet. Den her whole frame ’gun ter shake. She ’low, 
‘| been lovin’ you all dis time, an’ I didn’t know you could be so mean an’ 
low-life.’ She flung at ’im‘de fust words dat pop in her min’. 

‘*Marse Bolivar say, ‘Why, honey! Why, precious! an’ start ter put 
his arm ’roun’ ’er. She flung fum ’im, she did, an’ cry out, ‘ Don’t you 
ever say dem words ter me no mo’ ez long ez you live, an’ don’t you never 
tetch me no mo’.’ Den she seed me, an’ she come runnin’ des like she wuz 
skeer’d. She holler, ‘Take me’way! take me ’way! Don’t let’im tetch 
me! Talk ’bout temper—talk "bout venom! All dem Blasengames had it, 
an’ when you hurt de feelin’s er dat kind er folks dey are hurted sho’ nuff. 
Marse Bolivar couldn’t ’a’ looked no wuss ef somebody had ’a’ spit in his 
face while his han’s tied. You talk ’bout people lovin’ der chillun, but you 
dunner nothin’ ’tall ’bout it twel you see Marse Bolivar lovin’ Sally. Why, 
de very groun’ she walkt on wuz diffunt ter him fum any udder groun’. He 
wuz ready ter die fer’er forty times a day, an’ yit here she wuz wid her 
feelin’s hurt so bad dat she won’t Jet ’im put his han’s on’er. An’ he ain’t 
try ; he had sense nuff fer dat. He des walk ’roun’ and kick up de gravel 
wid de heel er his boots. But Sally, she had ’er face hid in my frock, an’ 
she ain’t so much ez look at’im. Bimeby he went in de house, but he ain’t 
stay dar long. He come out an’ look at Sally, an’ try ter make ’er talk, but 
she erfuse ter say a word, an’ atter while he went on up-town. 

‘* Ef dey ever wuz hard-headed folks, suh, dat wuz de tribe. He went up- 
town but he ain’t stay long, an’ when he come back he foun’ Sally in de 
house cryin’ an’ gwine on. She won’t tell what de matter, an’ she won’t let 
nobody do nothin’ fer’er. Now, ef she’d ’a’ been mine, suh, I’d ’a’ frailed 
’er out den an’ dar, an’ I’d’a’ kep’ on frailin’ ’er out twel she’d ’a’ vowed 
dat she never know’d no gal name Mary Ellen. Dat’s me! But Marse 
solivar ain’t look at it dat away, an’ de man what never knuckle ter no 
human bein’, rich er po’, high er low, had ter knuckle ter dat chile, an’ she 
wa’n’t much bigger dan yo’ two fists. 

‘“So bimeby he say, ‘Honey, I’m gwine atter Mary Ellen, ef dat’s her 
name, an’ she can stay here all day an’ all night, too, fer what I keer.’ 

‘Sally ‘low, ‘She sha’n’t come here! she sha’n’t! I don’t want nobody 
ter come here dat’s got ter git der feelin’s hurted eve’y time dey come.’ 

‘Right dar, suh, is whar my han’ would ’a’ come down hard ; but Marse 
Bolivar, he knuckle. He say, ‘ Well, honey, you'll hafter fergive me dis 
time. I'll go fetch ’er ef she’ll come, an’ ef she won’t ’tain’t my fault.’ 

“So out he went. I dunner how hecoaxed Mary Ellen, but she say he 
tol’ ’er dat Sally wuz feelin’ mighty bad, an’ wuz’bleege ter see ’er; an’ 
Mary Ellen, havin’ mo’ heart dan min’, come right ’long. An’ Marse 
Bolivar wuz happy fer ter see Sally happy. 
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“ SHE LAID HEK IIAN’S ON DE KEYS AN’ STARTED A CHUNE DES LIKE YO’ HEAR IN YO’ DREAMS.” 


Drawn by Clifford Carleton, 
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‘Dis wuz long ’fo’ de battlin’, suh, but even dat fur back dey wuz talkin’ 
*bout war. Ol Fed Tatum wuz a mighty long-headed man, an’ he know’d 
mighty well dat ef Mary Ellen stayed dar whar she wuz at, she won’t have 
no mo’ show dan a chicken wid its head wrung off. So he fixed ’er up an’ 
packed ’er off up dar whar de Northrons is at. He'd ’a’ sont her mammy 
wid ’er, but she say no; she’d be in de way ; folks would ’spicion what de 
matter wuz; an’ so she shet her mouf an’ stayed. Ef Mary Ellen had ’a’ 
been my chile, suh, I'd ’a’ gone wid ’er ef I had ter claw my way wid my 
naked han’s thoo forty miles er brick wall. But her mammy was diffunt ; 
she stayed an’ pined. 

‘* Now, ef anybody want pinin’ done dey’ll hafter go ter somebody else 
‘sides ol’ Minervy Ann Perdue. When you see me pinin’, suh, you may 
know my tongue done cut out an’ my han’s pairlized. Ef Mary Ellen had 
‘a’? been my chile dey’d ’a’ been murder done, suh. Id ’a’ cotch ol’ Fed 
Tatum by what little hair he had an’ I'd ’a’ ruint ’im ; an’ ez ’twuz, I come 
mighty nigh havin’ a fight wid ’im. An’ ef I had—ef I had iy 

Aunt Minervy Ann was on her feet. Her right arm was raised high in the 
air, and her eyes blazed with passion. It was not a glimpse of temper she 
gave us, but a fleeting portrayal of mother-love at white heat. She had been 
carried away by her memory, and had carried us away with her; but she 
caught herself, as it were, in the act, laughed, and sat down again by the 
sofa, caressing it with both arms. Presently she resumed her narrative, 





addressing herself this time to the lady of the house. It was a stroke of rare 
tact that had its effect. 

‘‘Wellum, Mary Ellen wa’n’t my chile, an’ ol’ Fed Tatum sont ’er off up 
dar ’mongst de Northrons ; an’ bout de time de two sides ’gun der battlin’ 
he sol’ some lan’ an’ sont her ’nuff money ter las’ ’er twel she got all de 
larnin’ she want. Den de war come, an’ nobody ain’t hear no mo’ ’bout 
Mary Ellen. Dey fit an’ dey fout, an’ dey fout an’ dey fit, an’ den, bimeby, 
dey quit, an’ fer long days nobody didn’t know whedder ter walk backerds 
er go forruds. 

‘OV Fed Tatum wuz one er dem kinder folks, ma’am, what you been 
seein’ an’ knowin’ so long dat you kinder git de idee deyer gwine ter stay 
des like dey is ; but one day ol’ Fed Tatum fetch’d a grunt an’ went ter bed, 
an’ de nex’ day he fetch’d a groan an’ died. Hesho did. An’ den when 
dey come ter look into what he had, dey foun’ dat he ain’t got nothin’ he 
kin call his own but a little cabin in one een’ er town, an’ dis went ter Mary 
Ellen’s mammy. 

‘*T tell you now, ma’am, dat ’oman tried me. She wuz long an’ lank an’ 
slabsided, an’ she went ’bout wid ’er mouf shet, an’ ’er cloze lookin’ like 
somebody had flung um at’er. _ I like ter hear folks talk, myself, an’ ef dey 
can’t do nothin’ else I like ter see um show dey temper. But dat ’oman, 
she des walk ’roun’ an’ not open her mouf fum mornin’ twel night, less’n 
you ax’er sump’n. I tried ter git her ter talk ’bout Mary Ellen, but she 
ain’t know no mo’ ’bout Mary Ellen dan a rabbit. 


‘‘T dunner but what we’d’a’ got in a fuss, ma’am, kaze dat oman sho 
did try me, but’long ’bout dat time Marse Bolivar’s gal tuck sick, an’ 
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*twa’n’t long ’fo’ she died. ’Twuz a mighty pity, too, kaze dat chile would 
’a’ made a fine °oman—none better. ’Long todes de las’ she got ter gwine 
on ’bout Mary Ellen. Look like she could see Mary Ellen in de fever- 
dreams, an’ she’d laugh an’ go on des like she useter when she wuz a little bit 
er gal. 

‘*Wellum, when dat chile died Marse Bolivar come mighty nigh losin’ ’is 
min’. He ain't make no fuss ’bout it, but he des fell back on hisse’f an’ 
walk de flo’ night atter night, an’ moan an’ groan when he think nobody 
ain’t lis’nin’. An’ den, atter so long a time, here come a letter fum Mary 
Ellen, an’ dat broke ’im all up. I tell you right now, ma’am, Marse Bolivar 
had a hard fight wid trouble. I don’t keer what folks may say ; dey may 
tell you he’s a hard man, ready ter fight an’ quick ter kill. He’s all dat, 
an’ maybe mo’; but I know what I know. 

‘*Wellum, de days went an’ de days come. Bimeby I hear some er de 
niggers say dat Mary Ellen done come back. I laid off ter go an’ see de 
chile ; but one day I wuz gwine ’long de street an’ I met a white lady. She 
say, ‘Ain’t dat Aunt Minervy Ann?’ I ’low, ‘ Yessum, dis is de remnants.’ 
wid dat, ma’am, she grab me ’roun’ de neck an’ hug me, an’ bu’st out 
a-cryin’, an’ ’twa’n’t nobody in de worl’ but Mary Ellen. 

‘*Purty ! I never has foun’ out, ma’am, how any human can be ez purty 
ez Mary Ellen. Her skin wuz white ez milk an’ her eyes shine like stars. 
I'd ’a’ never know’d her in de worl’. But dar she wuz, cryin’ one minit an’ 
laughin’ de nex’. An’ she wuz in trouble, too. She had a telegraph in her 
han’ tellin’ ’er dat one er her ol’ schoolmates gwine on ter Flurridy wuz 
gwine ter stop over one train des ter see Mary Ellen. Hit seem like dat up 
dar whar she been stayin’ at she ain’t never tell nobody but what she wuz 
white, an’ de human wa'n’t born dat could tell de diffunce. So dar ’twuz. 
Here wuz de Northron lady comin’ fer ter see Mary Ellen, an’ what wuz 
Mary Ellen gwineter do ?—whar wuz she gwineter take de Northron lady? 
Dar wuz de ramshackle cabin, an’ dar wuz my kitchen. You may think 
twuz funny, ma’am——’”’ 

‘* But I don’t,’’ said the lady of the house, abruptly and unexpectedly ; 
‘*T don’t think it was funny at all.”’ 

Aunt Minervy Ann looked at me and lifted her chin triumphantly, as she 
resumed : ‘‘ No’m, ’twa’n’t funny. Mary Ellen wuz proud an’ high-strupg ; 
you could read dat in de way she walk an’ eve’y motion she make, an’ dat 
ar telegraph dat de Northron lady sont ’er fum Atlanty kinder run ’er ina 
corner. She dunner what ter do, ner which way ter turn. Look at it yo’se’f, 
ma’am, an’ see whar she wuz. 

‘“She laughed, ma’am, but she wuz in trouble, an’ I’m sech a big fool dat 
I’m allers in trouble ‘long wid dem what I like. Take de tape-line ter der 
trouble an’ den ter mine, an’ you'll fin’ dat dey medjer ’bout de same. Mary 
Ellen laugh an’ say, ‘ Dey’s two things I kin do; I kin leave town, er I 
kin go down dar ter de cabin an’ kill myse’f.’ Oh, she wuz in a corner, 
ma’am—don’t you doubt it. 

‘* Right den an’ dar sump’n pop in my head. I ’low, ‘Is you been ter call 


on Marse Bolivar Blasengame?’ She say ‘No, I ain’t, Aunt Minervy Ann. 
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I started ter go, but I’m afear’d ter.’ I’low, ‘ Well, I’m gwine dar right 
now ; come go wid me.’ 

**So we went dar, and I left Mary Ellen on de back porch, an’ I went in 
de house. Marse Bolivar wuz settin’ down, gwine over some papers, an’ 
Mis’ Em’ly wuz darnin’ an’ patchin’. 

‘*T say, ‘Marse Bolivar, dey’s a gal out here dat I thought maybe you 
an’ Mis’ Em’ly would be glad ter see ?” 

‘* He low, ‘Dang you’ hide, Minervy Ann! You like ter make me jump 
out’n my skin. Who is de gal?” 

‘*T say, ‘I wanter see ef you know ’er.’ Wid dat I went back an’ fotch 
Mary Ellen in. Well, dey didn’t know ’er, ma’am, na’er one un um; an’ I] 
dunner how it all happened, ma’am, but de fust thing I know Mary Ellen 
fell on ’er knees by a lounge what sot under de place whar Miss Sally’s pic- 
tur’ wuz hangin’ at. She fell on ’er knees, Mary Ellen did, and ’low, ‘She'd 
know who I is,’ an’ wid dat she bust aloose an’ went ter cryin’ des like ’er 
heart wuz done broke in two, 

‘‘Marse Bolivar stood dar an’ wait twel Mary Ellen cool off, an’ quiet 
down. Mis’ Em’ly, ma’m, is one er dem ar primity, dried-up wimmen, 
which, ef dey ain’t fightin’ you wid bofe han’s, er huggin’ you wid bofe 
arms, ain’t sayin’ nothin’ ’tall. An’ ef Mis’ Em’ly ain’t sayin’ nothin’ you 
can’t put de key in de Bible an’ fin’ no tex’ dat’ll tell you what she got in 
‘er min’. But she wuz darnin’, an’ I see ’er wipe one eye on de leg er de 
sock, an’ den present’ y she wipe t’er eye. 

‘*Wellum, Marse Bolivar stood dar an’ look at Mary Ellen, an’ when she 
riz fum her knees an’ stood dar, her head hangin’ down, still a-cryin’, but 
mo’ quieter, he went close up an’ ’low, ‘I know you, Mary Ellen, an’ I’m 
mighty glad ter see you. Dat ar letter what you writ me, I got it yit, an’ 
I’m gwine ter keep it whiles I live.’ - 

‘He talk right husky, ma’am, an’ I ’gun ter feel husky myse’f; an’ den 
I know’d dat ef I didn’t change de tune, I’d be boo-hooin’ right dar ’fo’ all 
un um wid needer ’casion nor ’skuce. I went up ter Mary Ellen an’ cotch 
’er by de shoulder and say, ‘Shucks, gal! Dat train’ll be here terreckly, 
an’ den what you gwine ter do?’ 

‘*?Twuz a hint ez broad ez a horse-blanket, ma’am, but Mary Ellen never 
tuck it. She des stood dar an’ look at me. An’ ’bout dat time Marse 
Bolivar he ketch’d holt er my shoulder an’ whirlt me ’roun’, an’ ’low, ‘ What 
de matter, Minervy Ann? Talk it right out !’ 

‘*Wellum, I let you know I tol’ ’im; I des laid it off! I tol’ des how 
’twuz; how Mary Ellen been sont up dar by ol’ Fed Tatum, an’ bow, on de 
’count er no fault er her’n de Northron folks tuck ’er ter be a white gal ; an’ 
how one er de gals what went ter school wid ’er wuz gwine ter come ter see 
‘er an’ stay ’twixt trains. Den I low, ‘Whar is Mary Ellen gwine ter see 
‘er? In dat ar mud-shack whar her ma live at? In de big road? ‘In de 
woods? In de hoss-lot?”’ 

The whole scene from beginning to end had been enacted by Aunt Mi- 
nervy Ann. In the empty spaces of the room she had placed the colonel, 
his wife and Mary Ellen, and they seemed to be before us, and not only be- 
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fore us, but the passionate earnestness with which she laid the case of Mary 
Ellen before the colonel made them live and move under our very eyes. 

** In de big road? In de woods? In de hoss-lot ?”’ 

And when she paused for the reply of thé colonel, the look of expectation 
on her face was as keen and as eager as it could have been on the day 
and the occasion when she was pleading for Mary Ellen. The spell was 
broken by the lady of the house, who leaned forward eagerly as if expect- 
ing the colonel himself to reply. Perhaps Aunt Minervy Ann misunder- 
stood the movement. She paused a moment as if dazed, and then sank by 
the sofa with a foolish laugh. 

‘*T know you all put me down ter be a fool,’’ she said, ‘‘ an’ I ’speck 
I is.” 

‘Nonsense !’’ cried the Jady of the house, sharply. ‘‘ What did the 
colonel reply ?”’ 

Aunt Minervy remained silent a little while, picking at one of the fringes 
of the sofa. She was evidently trying to reassemble in her mind the inci- 
dents and surroundings of her narrative. Presently she began again, in a 
tone subdued and confidential : 

*‘Marse Bolivar look at me right hard, den he look at Mary Ellen, den 
he pull at de tip-een’ er his year. Wellum, I fair helt my breff ; I say ter 
myse’f, ‘Man, whyn’t you look at poor Miss Sally’s pictur’? I wuz feared 
a fly might light on ’im an’ change his min’. But, look at de pictur’ he did, 
an’ dat settled it. 

‘He ‘low, ‘Set down, Mary Ellen ; you look tired. Minervy Ann, fetch 
’er a drink er water.’ Wellum, you may well b’lieve dat I flied up an’ flew’d 
’roun’ an’ fotch dat water. Den he ‘low, ‘Minervy Ann, go in dar an’ 
straighten out dat parlor ; fling open de blinds an’ do ’bout in dar !’ ”’ 

Again Aunt Minervy Ann arose from her reclining position by the sofa 
and stood in the floor ; again, by a wave of her hand, she brought the scene 
before our eyes. 

‘“T stood dar, I did, an’ look at dat man. I ’low, ‘ Marse Bolivar, less’n 
it’s Marse Tumlin, youer de bes’ man dat God A’mighty ever breathe de 
breath er life inter! He rub his han’ over his face an’ say, ‘ Dang yo’ ol’ 
hide! go on an’ hush up! Fum de time I fust know’d you, you been git- 
tin’ -me an’ Tumlin in hot water.’ ° 

*‘T flung back at ’im, ‘’ Tain’t never scald you! ’ Tain’t never been too deep 
fer you! He straighten hisse’f up an’ helt his head back an’ laugh. He 
low, ‘ Dang it all, Minervy Ann! Deyer times when I want it bofe hot an’ 
deep. You go an’ scuffle’roun’ in dat parlor, an’ don’t you let yo’ Mis’ 
Em’ly do a han’s-turn in dar.’ 

‘*Wellum, dat uz bout de up-shot un it. De Northron lady wuz name 
Miss Wilbur, er Willard, I disremember which, but she was a mighty nice 
white gal. Marse Bolivar an’ Hamp wuz bofe at de train ter meet ’er, an’ 
Marse Bolivar fotch ’er right ter de house, an’ show’d ’er in de parlor. 
Atter while, Mary Ellen went in dar, an’ ’twuz a mighty meetin’ ’twix um. 
Dey chattered same ez a flock er blackbirds on a windy day ; an’ atter so 
long a time Marse Bolivar went in dar. ’*Twan’t long ’fo’ he got ter tell- 
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in’ tales, an’ de Northron lady laugh so she kin hardly set on de cheer. 
Den he open de pianner, an’ ax de white lady ter play, but she vow she 
can’t play atter he been hearin’ Mary Ellen. Den he say, ‘ Won’t you play 
me a chune, Mary Ellen? Sump’n ol’ timey? 

** Dat gal went ter de pianner, ma’am, an’ sot dar wid her han’s over her 
face like she prayin’, an’ den she laid her han’s on de keys an’ started a 
chune des like yo’ hear up in yo’ dreams. It got a little louder, an’ den pres- 
ent’y you could hear ’er singin’. I never did know whar’ bouts her voice slip- 
ped inter dat chune ; but dar ’twuz, an’ it fit in wid de pianner des like a 
flute does. 

‘*Wellum, it tuck me back, way back dar in de ol’ days, an’ den brung 
me down ter later times, fer many a moonlight night did I hear Miss Sally 


an’ Mary Ellen sing dat song when dey wuz ghillun. Den atter dat de 
Northron lady plump herse’f down at de pianner, an’ she sho did shake 
dat ol’ shebang up. ’Twuz dish yer highfalutin’ music what sprung up 


sence de war, an’ it sho sound like war ter me, drums a-’rattlin’, guns a- 
shootin’, an’ forty-’levm brass horns all tootin’ a diffunt chune. 

‘When train-time come, ma’am, de Northron lady ax Mary Ellen ef she 
won’t go ter de train wid ’er. But Marse Bolivar spoke up an’ say dat Mary 
Ellen been feelin’ bad all de mornin’, an’ she hatter skuzen’er. Marse 
solivar went wid de lady hisse’f, an’ when he come back Mary Ellen tol’ ’im 
she never would fergit what he done fer her dat day, an’say she gwineter pay 
"im back some day. 

‘*An’ she did, ma’am ; she paid’m back ; she sho did. De nex’ time 
you come down, suh,’’ turning to me, ‘‘ fetch de mistiss wid you. I want 
‘er ter see dem ar pictur’s what Mary Ellen paint fer Marse Bolivar—one er 
Miss Sally an’ one er Marse Bolivar hisse’f. She went ’way off ’cross de 
water an’ paint um, an’ I tell you right now, ma’am, dey don’t look like no 
human paintin’.’’ 

‘What did the neighbors say about it?’’ the lady of the house asked, in 
her practical way. 

‘* Dat what pestered me all de time, ma’am,’’ Aunt Minervy Ann replied. 
‘*T ax Marse Bolivar, ‘ What de folks gwineter say when dey hear ’bout dis 
come off?? He stuck his thum’s in de arm-holes er his wescut, an’ ’low, 
‘Dat what I wanter know, an’ I wanter know so bad, Minervy Ann, dat ef 
you hear anybody talkin’ loose talk ’bout it, des come runnin’ ter me while 
it’s hot. Now don’t you fail.’ 

‘* But Marse Bolivar ain’t wait fer me ter hear what folks say. He went 
polin’ up town de nex’ day, an’ tol’ ’bout it in eve’y sto’ on de street, an’ 
de las’ man in town vow’d ’twuz de ve’y thing ter do. An’ dat ain’t all, 
ma’am! De folks dar raise a lot er money fer Mary Ellen, an’ de way dat 
chile went on when Marse Bolivar put it in ’er han’ an’ tol’ ’er whar it come 
fum wuz pitiful ter see. 


** Dat’s de way ’tis, ma’am ; ketch um in de humor an’ eve’ ybody’s good ; 
ketch um out’n de humor an’ dey er all mean—I know-dat by my own feel- 
in’s. Efa fly had lit on Marse Bolivar’s face dat day, Mary Ellen would ’a’ 
had ter face ’’er trouble by ’er own-’lone self. Ef some sour-minded man 
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had gone up town an’ told how Marse Bolivar wuz en’tainin’ nigger gals an’ 
a Yankee oman in his parlor, dey’d all been down on’im. An’ det -” 

‘*What, then ?’’ the lady of the house asked, as Aunt Minervy Ann 
paused. 

**Dey’d ’a’ been weepin’ an’ whailin’ in de settlement sho. Ain't it s 
suh ?” 

What has become of Mary Ellen? the reader may ask. I have asked the 
same question hundreds of times and received no reply to it. So far as we 


provincials are concerned, she has disappeared utterly from the face of the 
earth. 





JOEL CINANDLER HARRIS’S ‘‘ BRER RABBIT’? MONOGRAM. 


QUEEN O’ SHEBA’S TRIUMPH. 
By RutH McENERY STUART. 
I. 


Met TIEN Queen o’ Sheba Jackson came to New York from her 
Wie 5 plantation home at Broom Corn Bottom, she trod the plank 





from the Jersey ferry into Gotham like a tragedy queen ; and 
if & little cloud, dark as her face, rising over North River, had 
swollen and spread before her eyes until the city about her 
was gray and then nearly black and then suddenly wet, she 
read in the incident no presage o; disaster. She knew that 
hereabouts were the weather headquarters, and she had brought 
her umbrella, and the dash with which she ran it up and 
| started forth, her -Broom Corn stride in full action, fairly 


| illustrated her spirit. 











She had come against the separate and combined opposition 








of her family, friends and church, who had coaxingly, prayerfully, and at 
last even abusively, advised against it. It takes great spirit to brook such 
opposition, and Queen o’ Sheba had struck out to win. 

As she entered the crowd that jostled her elbows on either side, she real- 
ized in her new environment a menace to both soul and body. She had 
been warned that she was ‘‘ li’ ble to be lightning-struck with a live wire at 
any street crossing,’’ and that evil incarnate was rampant in a great city ; so 
she dodged the telegraph-poles, sniffed at the populace and feared nothing. 

In her pocket there were eighteen dollars in money, tied in the corner of 
her handkerchief, folded in with a slip of paper, on which was written the 
year-old address of a friend who had previously migrated from Broom Corn, 
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Sheba would have exchanged letters verifying this address, but for fear. Her 
fortune had come suddenly, and she dared not hold it lest it should melt. 
The manager of the narrow gauge road that handled Broom Corn’s cotton 
had offered her fifty dollars for her cow, in the presence of witnesses, on the 
day before his train killed it on the track, and he was pleased to settle with 
her for transportation to New York and twenty-five dollars to boot. Five of 
the remaining seven dollars of the price of her happy disaster was bulging 
from Sheba’s stocking now—a reserve for a rainier day—and as she strode 
along and the sun came out and she began to see things in the clear light, 
she was pleased to remember this reserve. It gave her license as to the 
eighteen in her pocket. 

The first thing she realized concerning herself was that her clothes were all 
wrong. Of course, being second-hand, they were several seasons old even in 
Broom Corn, but they had come from Broom Corn’s best. For one brief mo- 
ment, feeling the tightness of her dolman over her arms, Sheba resented New 
York as daring to oppose Miss Minervy Cheatham in so trivial a matter as 
the shape of a wrap. Miss Minervy, the judge’s daughter, was a traveled 
person, who used languages, and who rode the fields about Broom Corn in a 
riding-habit, the only one extant in the vicinity, and she easily set the pace 
for the community in all matters of dress and etiquette. Sheba had made Miss 
Minervy’s spring garden two years before for this wrap—a seal plush, edged 
with fur—and, as she pressed through the great-sleeved throng on this first 
gray day, she remembered that it had come from New York and she felt be- 
trayed. It was like repudiating a debt—the way some cities do. She had 
dug and hoed and raked, and even begun to gather, for this garment chiefly 
because it had been brought from New York, and when she found herself 
hither bound one of her greatest pleasures was in realizing that the wrap 
question, at least, was happily settled. 

But the dolman had begun to go out of fashion at the first town where the 
train stopped, and it had grown worse at every station until she got off the 
cars ; and now, while she trod the city of its birth, she felt it shrink into the 
past with every step she took. She did not care for the motley crowd on the 
streets, but she did dread to meet the friend upon whom she was to depend 
for an introduction, ‘‘ lookin’,’’ as she mentally expressed it, ‘‘like a tacky 
from ’way back.’’ And so, instead of following up the address she carried, 
she began to watch for’shop windows, and finally, after she had been walk- 
ing for an hour or such a matter—no great walk for a Broom Corner—she 
suddenly disappeared at the door of a Sixth Avenue department store, 
armed with her eighteen dollars and a mortal discontent, and when she 
came out nearly an hour later, she was radiant in the coat of the multi- 
tude, stiff, fur-trimmed, double-breasted, balloon-sleeved, and with a storm 
collar that in its flamboyant flare answered ther most daring spirit. 

She would have bought a hat, had hats not been so dear. She tried on 
several, however, and studied them to such effect that, watching her chance, 
she tilted her own, hind part before, on the back of her head, and the result 
was so gratifying that she decided to wear it so; and when she had secured 
it in place with a nine cents jeweled pin, it not only answered the chal- 
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lenge of the storm collar, but set the pace for even greater things. Its 
bows arranged for the face, smiled promiscuous greetings on all who walked 
behind it, while its delighted wearer opposed them by a beaming front. 
When Sheba jostled the Sixth Avenue throng again she wore about her 
neck a boa of fine presence, which she had swung there quite as one who 
had habited with constrictors all her life. Of course, the storm collar re- 
pudiated the boa as supererogatory, but Sheba could not realize this. Still, 
to do her justice, she had bought the boa as an investment rather than as 
a needed factor to her toilet. It had cost but two dollars and ninety-eight 
cents, the odd cents exactly expressing its recent reduction (from three dol- 
lars) and in this, certainly no woman who knows how to shop can blame 
her. Have we not all done likewise? 

Sheba had her friend in mind when she stepped into the street, but the 
windows were fascinating—in more ways than one. Not only were they glit- 
tering allurements in their offerings, but each one, when taken at a happy 
angle, became a mirror, and in its reflection Sheba saw what to her preju- 
diced eyes was the figure of a stately and finished New Yorker. The tran- 
sition had been quick, it is true, but some of us are assimilative. Seeing 
herself thus, it was perhaps but natural that she should have hesitated in 
front of a photographer’s, ‘‘ just to look’’ at the beautiful tintypes of which 
he promised to supply three copies in five minutes and for only twenty-five 
cents. 

Many of the sample pictures in the show-case were of persons of her own 
color, which was an added attraction, and 

Well, when her pictures were finished, they fully corroborated the flatter- 
ing testimony of the windows, and as she slipped them reluctantly into her 
pocket and started on her way uptown, Sheba felt that she was at last in 
her proper sphere. 





She had asked a policeman to help her on her way, intuitively realizing 
that any uniform bravely worn in public is a sort of stamp of reliability. 

**T don’t know who you is, but you’s somebody, an’ you ain’t hidin’ it.’’ 
So she had addressed the seven-foot protector of the peace, who answered 
her with his index finger and sent her flying southward in an elevated train 
at Twenty-third Street. How could a stranger know the difference between 
Ninth Avenue and Ninth Street? The fact that Queen o’ Sheba Jackson did 
not know was importdnt, inasmuch only as it made it late in the day when, 
having returned disappointed from the vicinity of the Battery in a vain pur- 
suit, she found that the number which her friend’s address called for in 
Ninth Street was nowhere indicated. The place where it belonged was what 
seemed to be a pit, out of which emerged ropes and pulleys, marked in the 
early twilight by a red lantern. 

Now, for the first time, Sheba felt frightened. The street lamps were 
lighting, and everyone seemed suddenly to be hurrying home, or somewhere. 
She did not feel inclined to ask a policeman to, direct her again. She had 
discovered near the Battery that these uniformed men were the police, and 
she felt that to be consigned to a place by such as one of them would be too 
much like being in custody for her free spirit. 
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Her present dilemma, however, was not for long. There were plenty of 
colored people in the throng in Ninth Street, many of them evidently going 
home from work, and Sheba soon found herself in a stately tenement, where 
she easily got a bed by a small prepayment. Thus she entered upon her 
life in the great city. 

It is not easy to get the best sort of position in a strange place when one 
has no recommendation, and so Sheba was constrained to begin by taking 
what even to her inexperience was a second best. It afforded her a home, 
» that she 
was soon able to write a letter to her people which, with the inclosed tin- 
type, told so startling a tale of instant success that, but for the cost of the 
trip, many of them would have hastened to follow her. The average wages 
in Broom Corn was four dollars, payable generally, in part, at least, in trade 
at one of its stores. 


however, and the munificent wages of twelve dollars a month, s 


City life, as it is practiced in New York, was trying to Sheba in many 
wayr. She had been somewhat of a local celebrity as a cook at the Bot- 
tom, and her first ardor was rather dampened when she came to dis- 
cover that her skill in making buttermilk and beaten biscuit, for instance, 
counted for naught, and that her frying-pan was unavailable. The golden 


bread, fragrant at home with the sweetness of the Indian meal, was here a 
’ 


poor, sawdusty thing, suggestive of the kiln and needing to be sugared to be- 
come palatable. And there were other disappointments. Her toilets would 
not pass muster with people of any form whatever, and her speech would 
not go at all with them. When it was not too slow it was altogether too 
swift, which is to say that the picturesqueness of her drawl was insuflicient 
to compensate for its acceleration under provocation. For a second-class 
place she was constrained to accept one of the third-rate, which is a de- 
moralizing experience. It takes but a short pedigree of such to constitute a 
plebeian in the ranking of metropolitan service, and a plebe on the down 
grade seems to have a poor chance to alter her course. At least, so it 
seemed in Sheba’s case. She changed situations many times during the first 
year, and more than once she changed against her will suddenly. Life was 
hard, and there were many times when but for her challenged pride, which 
alone of her attributes seemed to remain unsullied, she would have returned 
to her native heath, if she had had the money. 

At one time she fell sick, and there were days of experience and loneliness 
when she missed things. She missed the personal attention of the free doc- 
tor, whose habit it was to ‘‘lump”’ the servants’ bills in with the yearly 
accounts of his white patients whom they served, and she missed visiting sis- 
ters of the church in the doubtful days of slow convalescence and of her 
‘“set backs.’? She missed space and air and freedom. Indeed, it sometimes 
seemed as if she was missing everything. 

When she sent the prosperous-looking tintype of herself to her home peo- 
ple, Sheba had no intention of misrepresenting her condition any more than 
she had when she refrained from mentioning her illness, and the fact that 
she had lain for severa] weeks, a charity patient, in one of the city hos- 
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pitals. One has a right to one’s reserves, surely, and indeed the bravest of 
us sometimes feel that in maintaining silence we are exercising our best part. 

In sending the tintype she had meant only to say, ‘‘See how biggoty I 
look in my New York toggery !’’ and if the picture said, instead, ‘‘ Behold ! 
I am rich and prosperous and superior, and the ring upon my finger is a 
diamond, and my fur-trimmed garment represents a small fortune!’’ the fault 
was hardly hers. Even if she had anticipated its telling so exaggerated a 
tale she would have suppressed it, if for no other reason, because she would 
not have expected it to be believed. But when one wrote her from the plan- 
tation that another had remarked that ‘‘ Queen o’ Sheba Jackson needn’t to 
think that because she’s set up in New York and can afford to sport fur coats 
and diamonds that she’s the biggest toad in the puddle,’’ she simply did not 
deny the allegation. Indeed, it is likely that the edifice of deceit that she 
had soon begun to build and into which she at last moved bodily, was the 
direct result of home suggestion. The imputations of affluence, even nega- 
tively confessed, became interesting to her, and adversely as her fortunes de- 
clined did she build upon this foundation her castle of indolence and ease. 

The city address which she gave at home and to which her mail was sent, 
was the tenement where she paid twenty-five cents a month for trunk space, 
with a privilege of making it a dollar a week when she was pleased—or dis- 
pleased—to occupy the bed beside the trunk. 

During the first year, in which she many times changed her residence, the 
trunk address was only twice changed, and in both instances the letters sent 
to Broom Corn hinted that its removal—which, of course, was ostensibly hers 
—whs in an ascending scale. 

Sheba really told very few lies outright about herself and her fortunes in 
these days, and when she first found herself ostensibly writing from her own 
apartment, in which there were ‘stuffed chairs,’’ ‘‘dump waiters’’ and 
‘* election bells,”’ the last needing only to be touched to produce almost any 
desired service, she scarcely knew how it had come about. Indeed, this de- 
ception was in the beginning only an accident. When the misleading letter 
was written, she was actually cooking for the family of a ‘‘ floor-walker’’ in 
Fourteenth Street, and it was true that these attractive luxuries were there as 
well as some elegancies which she also casually mentioned. There were cu- 
pids, ‘‘ painted babies wid flower bouquets’’ in the parlor frescoing, for in- 
stance, and tinted globes throughout the house which made the air green, 
or blue, or red, according to the color of the glass. Such trifles as these 
which pleased her fancy, she naturally referred to, and if she spoke of them 
as ‘‘ours,’’ it was with no desire to deceive. It had been the habit of her 
life to ally herself thus with the white families with whom she lived. 

After her illness, when Sheba came out of the hospital, she was but a 
shadow of her former self. She was not strong enough to stand the heat and 
fatigue of cooking, and after trying vainly for more attractive work she finally 
found herself in the position of cook’s assistant, otherwise scullion, in a 
Harlem boarding-house. She had presided over a better kitchen in her day, 
and she felt pretty blue when she first took the orders of the great Irish po- 
tentate ‘‘ Miss Bridget,’’ and realized that of all the servants there, she was 
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the very lowest in the social order. For the first time she now fully realized 
that there was absolutely nothing worth while in life for her in New York, 
and she knew that she would never go home. With this last realization came 
hopelessness—hopelessness which expressed itself in a dogged compliance. 

The servants all slept in cots on the basement floor, and naturally the last 
comer always had to take the worst place at night at the head of the base- 
ment stairs, where the draft from the cellar blew over her cot, and when 
Sheba first placed hers here she felt more lonely than she had ever felt in 
her life before. It was pretty close quarters when all the cots were down, 
but, as Maggie, the left-handed dish-breaker, once remarked, there’s fun in 
it when a body gets used to it—yes, ‘‘ fun and company,” she laughed. But 
Maggie was blessed with a saving sense of humor, and on her very first night 
when she had taken the cellar draft she had bravely remarked, in a loud 
voice, as she emerged from belfind the clothes-rack where she had repaired 
with her rosary for prayer: ‘‘ Sure there’s no room to be lonesome in ut, ony- 
way,’’ to which the cook’s voice had replied, from under the covers in the 
kitchen : ‘‘ Sure, an’ mony’s the toime since, ’d pay a guinea a minute if 
I had ut for a half hour o’ the lonesomeness I dthreaded, comun’ over.’’ 

The question of place was a matter of nightly scramble, excepting, of 
course, in the case of the cook, who located her claim according to her whim 
and held it by prestige, backed on occasion by brawn and language. The 
servants made no complaint at this unavoidable crowding, and indeed it 
would have been unreasonable to do so, for did not the landlady, who would 
have tipped the scales with Bridget, sleep in the ostensible ‘‘ escritory’’ in 
the little reception-room and repair to the dish-closet for her afternoon 
change of toilets? 

Sheba hated the cook and she hated the housemaids, all but left-handed 
Maggie, through whose promotion she had come into her position. It is 
true, Maggie said the worst things to her on provocation, but as she ex- 
pressed it, Maggie ‘‘ talked to her like a human,” which was some comfort. 
It was she who put her up to securing a better place for cot at night and let 
her into the rule of the roost, which was that whoever made down her bed 
and prayed by it, fixed her claim to the chosen location for the night. all ex- 
cepting, again, the cook, who weighed three hundred pounds and prayed in 
bed—‘‘ by a dispensation,’’ so she said. Maggie assured her, too, once whey 
she was‘in one of her friendliest moods, that she didn’t mind colored px ople 
when she got used to them, and that it was a great relief, for she used to 
cross herself and call on the Blessed Mother every time she met one. 

The laundress was colored, and so was the bellboy, who went home at 
night, but they had Eastern pronunciations, and were no company whatever 
to Sheba. It was the laundress, however, who unwittingly brought into her 
life the element of hope that makes it possible to write a Sketch of her which 
may hold so fine a word as triumph. Remember, this is a story of Queen 
o’ Sheba’s triumph—a beautiful word, that, suspiciously comprehensive and 
finely non-committal, and yet so often connected with pomp and pageantry 
that one likes to employ it for the very ambiguity of its promise. 

When, one day a well-dressed white man called to see the laundress. 
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Sheba could not help overhearing part of his conversation before she knew 
who he was, and when the woman of the tubs approached her haughtily and 
said that Mr. Stein wished an introduction to her, she was glad to speak to 
him. Mr. Stein represented the Afro-American Funeral Insurance Company, 
Limited, and he had called to collect her dues from the laundress, who held 
a policy in his company. His desire to meet Mrs. Jackson was entirely in 
the character of solicitor, and if he had but known how eagerly she listened 
to his every word as he set forth the advantages of his company, he would 
not have felt it necessary to solicit quite as warmly. When she had lain so 
ill in the hospital, the prospect of an unmarked grave in the Potter’s Field had 
stared her in the face—a pauper’s grave over in the mosquito country, which 
she vaguely knew lay somewhere across the river—and yet, even while it 
seemed so near, she would have preferred it to an ignominious return home 
in a position where those who had firmly opposed her might come and stand 
over her, say things to her face, and she would not be able to answer them. 

For a trifle paid monthly she was now offered assurance of a decent burial. 
An added sum would guarantee a higher grade of service, with carriages and 
other accessories. The scale ran somewhat like this: Fifty cents, payable 
monthly before the third day, assured simple, silent burial, with no ‘‘ griev- 
ers.’? This sum doubled would secure the plumed hearse. Twenty-five 
cents apiece, paid quarterly, would prepay mourners—a comfortable pro- 
vision for the stranger—while a dollar a year would cover the cost of fresh 
flowers. The funeral oration was offered free to such as ‘‘took up’? all the 
other advantages. There was a neat chapel on the floor above the under- 
taker’s shop of the company—a chapel which might be inspected at stated 
times by such as wished to verify the representations of the company’s agent. 
Indeed, for such ‘‘doubting Thomases’’ there were occasional ‘‘ sample 
funerals’’ given, when applicants for policies were treated without cost to an 
entire ceremonial, even to the ride in the carriage to the cemetery. Sheba 
did not know about this premium upon hesitation when she so readily de- 
cided to embrace the offered terms, and, indeed, she was tempted to a quick 
decision by Mr. Stein’s kind offer to advance the money for the first payment 
out of his own pocket. So, within an hour after she had been introduced to 
the scheme, she had mortgaged her precarious income for a full benefit. 
Six mourners—the same being considered a ‘‘set’’— music, flowers, the 
pomponed hearse and ‘funeral oration, with a final bed of green, were now hers 
to contemplate. The policy crediting her with a first payment, which she 
signed in the presence of the bellboy—who didn’t expect to die and refused to 
insure—was delivered to her on the third day of the month following, when 
she paid double dues, making good the loan. 


Strange to say, the taking of the policy revived her spirit and renewed her 
self-respect. The fact that she must die to win counted for nothing to her. 
She would win, even though she died, and the end would be triumphant, no 
matter how much of humiliation she might have to endure in the interval. 
The simple fact that she really did save the money to keep her policy paid 
up soon began to institute within her an upward tendency. She was obliged 
to do without many of the baubles which it had been her habit to buy, and 
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she was obliged to guard her temper. It became necessary that she should 
keep her place. The ordinary chances of life, dealing with fairly amenable 
material, ought out of these elements to evolve a pretty respectable woman-— 
in time. How much time is, of course, a question of the special case. Sheba 
was not vicious, although she did some things which are badly catalogued 
in the moral code of the best civilizations—but, if such a thing is possible, 
she did them innocently. | ; 

If she had been of a pious turn, no doubt the funeral insurance, with its 
formal presentation of death beyond contingency, would have instituted a 
revival of religion within her ; but the fact is she was not only not religious, 
but the opposition of the Broom Corn congregation had set her stanchly 
against the church even in her adopted home. 

She had made an emotional connection with the Methodist Church for a 
short time when she was very young, but before she was well grown she had 
recklessly danced herself out of the fold and had never resumed active mem- 
bership with it, although she had generally gone to church at Broom Corn, 
and was enrolled as one of its straying sheep long before she had actually 
wandered beyond its jurisdiction. 

( To be continued. ) 


TOO LATE. 


By NINETTE M. LOWATrER. 


FTOO late! The words come sounding down the ages, 
Filled with the burden of all human life: 
Too late to turn Love’s open, roseate pages, 


Too late to quench the flames of cruel strife. 


Too late for friendships, slipped away forever, 
For gracious deeds by loving kindness sped ; 
Ah, happiest of all are they who never 
Have cried ‘Too late!’’ above the unhearing dead. 


Swift moves the hand of Time across the dial! 
This hour is thine—thy certain gift from fate: 
It has no space for respite or re-trial 
Be thine the boon to find it not too late. . 


IN THE SHADOWS. 


By ELIzABETH ALDEN CURTIS. 


THEN all the world Then to the wind 
\\ Comes, like a sail half-furled, I loose a quiet mind— 
Trembling to rest Put off in haste 

Upon the evening’s breast ; A skiff upon the waste ; 
When from the sky Then, sweet, with thee 
Day’s bolder pigments die, [ sail a twilight sea, 
And clouds above Whose waters of delight 
Brood gray as any dove ; Our oars sweep silently. 
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THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 


By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN., 


If the pleasure of golf lies in hitting the ball, 
And in seven a hole you do, 
Then I, who have played fourteen in all, 
Have had twice as much fun as you. 
—The Compleat Gowgffer. 
‘. 


“THE president of the U.S. G. A. sat in his private office at the Marion 
County Golf Club, a prey to painful perplexity. In the anteroom a 
secretary waited as patiently as might be for the important document 

over which the president had been working all through the night. It was 
getting on to nine o’clock, and in half an hour the players would begin to 
arrive. They would expect to see the announcement displayed upon the 
bulletin board, and they would make it unpleasant for the secretary if it 
should not be there. The young gentleman puffed nervously at his cigarette, 
and began again on his self-imposed task of committing to memory the club 
handicap list that hung on the opposite wall. The clock struck nine. 

President Nicholas Longspoon groaned aloud, as he looked at the broad 
sheet spread out on the table before him with that dreadful blank still un- 
filled. Sut he, too, had heard the clock striking nine. 

‘*T shall have to chance it,’? he muttered. ‘‘ It will give me three weeks 
of grace, and in that time I shall surely be able to think up something. 
So here goes for ‘The Greatest Thing in the World.’ ”’ 

The president took his pen and wrote quickly. The secretary appeared in 
answer to the summons of the call-bell, and the chief having committed the 
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precious document to his subordinate’s care, entered his automobile carriage 
and was steered away to the nearest Turkish bath. The secretary posted the 
notice upon the club bulletin board and then went in with a light heart 
to his long-delayed breakfast. 


Ferdinand Baffy entered the clubhouse, and tossing his bag of « sona 
settle, walked up eagerly to the bulletin board. The notice was t e, and 
he read it over with a light frown contracting his high, bald forely 

ae se remarked Mr. Baffy, proceeding to check off on his f vers the 
several items of interest: On October the second, third and fourt] nnual 
match play competition for mixed foursomes—married couples b i—first 


prize, ‘ The Greatest Thing in the World.’ ”’ 
*¢¢The Greatest Thing in the World,’ ’’ repeated Mr. Baffy, meditatively. 


“Tt sotinds attractive, but a trifle indefinite. Wonder if Nick 1] yspoon 
knows what it is himself, or where to get it when he wants it ? abe! (rreat- 
est Thing in the World ? Bah! It will be a sorry day for Nicholas Long- 
spoon when that promissory note comes due.’ And Ferdinand B threw 
back his head and emitted a gureling chuckle from which both sound 
and! mirth were conspicuously absent. And then, with renewed gravity : 
“Tf I could but win that prize it would be a sweet revengé ygone 
wrongs. I have not forgotten how Nicholas Longspoon once styn me at 
the eighteenth hole when we were playing for a bag of sweet potatoes and 
the match was all square at the seventeenth tee. That night thi ldren 
went supperless to bed, for IT had been having -poor luck in the club grocery 
handicaps. And that jade Cicely, his daughter! I can hear het igh yet 
as I missed my putt for a half.”’ 

A frightful expression distorted for an instant the usually impass and 
gutta-percharylike features of Mr. Ferdinand Baffy. The newspaper files 
shivered in their racks and a full-length portrait of old Tom Morris turned 
itself hastily to the wall. 

** And I could win,’’ he continued, ‘‘ were it not that Jack Hazard is paired 
for the event with Cicely Longspoon. They are just a shade than 
Charlotte Brassey and me, and they will beat us out. I cannot d e my- 
self, and yet I would give anything to have the chance of humiliating Nich- 
olas Longspoon ! 

At such periods of spiritual crisis ‘the devil is never. far away f those 


who would invoke his aid. Even now he was standing behind Ferdinafd 
Baffy, and whispering softly. 

‘* Speak up, won't you?’ said Mr. Baffy, irritably, at the same time 
putting his hand to his ear. 

The infernal communication evidently commended itself to M Baffv’s 


mind ; for, after assuring himself by a hasty glance around that vas still 
alone in the room, he crossed over to the glazed cabinet in which was kept 
the club’s collection of antiquities. By some oversight it ha en left 
unlocked. 

Prominent among the curiosities dlisplave d was a golf ball of a ke that 
had been very popular during the closing vears of the nineteent tury. 


Now, in 1999, it had been advanced to the dignity of ‘a relic, and was eata- 
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logued as an exceedingly rare specimen of its kind. Hastily appropriating 
the venerable object, Ferdinand Baffy stowed it away in an inside pocket and 
left the room on tip-toe. The wheels of destiny had begun to move. 


If. 


In order to fully understand the situation, the intelligent reader must now 
be content to swallow a few historical crumbs from the loaf of universal 
knowledge. As every schoolboy knows, golf was carried to the Western 
World in the last decade of the preceding century. Its advent was almost 
unnoticed, save by the comic weeklies, and its existence was more than once 
seriously menaced by the rival sport of afternoon tea, as pursued upon the 
west piazzas of the leading clubs. But in spite of all, golf continued to 
spread. Persons suffering with chronic golficitis were permitted to land upon 
our shores without the slightest let or hindrance from the immigration commis- 
sioners, and they carried the infection into every nook and corner of this 
broad land. Golf courses began to multiply by tens, by hundreds, by 
thousands, and by 1925 the official map of the United States resembled 
nothing so much as a gigantic spider’s web. And in that web lay entangled 
the entire population of the country, without distinction of age, sex or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. The United States had become golficized. 

In 1950 the offices of President of the United States and President of the 
U. S. G. A. were merged into one, under the second title, and the seat of gov- 
ernment was removed from Washington to Lauriston, the latter being the 
home of the Marion County Club, and a convenient golfing center. In 1952 
Congress passed the Compulsory Golf Bill, which made the exercise of the 
game obligatory upon all citizens between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, 
the provision applying to women as well as to men. The agricultural, indus- 
trial and commercial interests of the country continued to be of vast impor- 
tance, but their active direction was committed to cripples, persons afflicted 
with defective vision, and the great army of idiots who persistently refuse to 
see any difference between golf and shinny. 

From the economic standpoint the new system was immediately successful. 
The hours of labor were short, being from half after nine in the morning to 
early putting light, and no player could be compelled to do over thirty-six 
holes a day. In order to avoid even the suspicion of professionalism, an 
ingenious system of prize coupons was devised, under which a hard-working 
golfer could easily obtain anything that he might desire in the way of pro- 
visions, clothing and furniture, while fancy groceries, tickets to the opera and 
other luxuries were a regular feature of the Saturday afternoon handicaps. A 
player had only to do his daily rounds, honestly holeing out all his putts, 
and he was sure of a comfortable livelihood during his working years and a 
pension upon his retirement. 


It was indeed a new order of things, and, of course, it could not please 
everybody. Human nature remains the same, and there was a rapidly 
growing class of the disaffected who were oppoSed to the practical blessings of 
compulsory golf. Some of these ‘malcontents had gone so far as to disable their 
driving arms with the deliberate intention of unfitting themselves for the exer- 
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cise of the noble sport. The idea was, of course, that they would then be as- 
signed to some department of manual labor, or, perhaps, to the aristocratic re- 
tirement of shop-keeping. But the Government quickly put a stopper on that 
game by decreeing that these malingerers should, upon conviction, be pun- 
ished by being assigned to duty as golf reporters. Now, if compulsory golf 
be an irksome task, what can the compulsory reporting of compulsory golf be 
called? The remedy proved immediately successful. 

Along with the universal diffusion of the game had gone its improvement 
at the hands of the American inventor. Self-centering play clubs, range 
finders, anti-foozling mashies, wind gauges, automatic cleeks, hypnotic put- 
ters—these are but a few of the wonderful improvements upon the old- 
fashioned tools. Fossils, like old Hugh Dormie, used to insist that this sort of 
thing was not golf. How poor human nature repeats itself! There were old 
Hugh Dormies in the consulship of Horace Hutchinson, and they talked in 
exactly the same way about bulgers and Col. Bogey. But in truth, golf had 
come to be an exact science, and the personal equation had beer wi ll-nigh 
eliminated. Theoretically, every match should have turned out a tie, but in 
practice there was diversity of gifts, as of yore. It required brains to use the 
range finders, and one might easily make a mistake in the calculations. 
There were other players, too, who would insist upon falsifying their scores. 
The weakness was in their blood, inherited from famous handicap winners of 
the nineteenth century, and it could not be eradicated. 

But perhaps the most radical of changes was that which had been made in 
the golf ball. The ball of 1899 was an irresponsible piece of gutta-percha, and 
chock-full of that total depravity which is characteristic of all inanimate 
things. By a special secret process the ball of 1999 had been deprived of all 
its unamiable propensities and rendered completely subservient to its owner’s 
will. Such a ball could neither be sliced, pulled nor topped, and under no 
circumstance did it ever find its way into a bunker. The veriest novice could 
drive it three or four hundred yards at will, and, as the advertisements say, 
it was a perfect ball for putting. Does all this read as though it must be too 
good to be true? Alas ! there is another and a darker side to the picture, and 
this must now be presented. 

The ‘‘innocuous’’ golf ball had indeed been achieved, but it is danger- 
ous work experimenting in Nature’s laboratory. The indestructibility of 
matter is a truism of science, and the same law applies in the spiritual wofld. 
Evil is not necessarily destroyed by being driven out of its accustomed habit- 
ation. The golf ball had been freed of its concentrated fund of total deprav- 
ity, but the devil that had been cast out had to go somewhere, and he 
promptly entered the system of the golfer himself. The golf player of 1899 
was a cheerfully plumaged biped, overflowing with love and charity for all 
mankind (handicappers alone excepted). The golfer of 1999 was a sad- 
colored creature, breathing forth envy and the east wind, an object of detesta- 
tion to his fellows and a torment to himself. Remember, too, that he had 
become a mere cog in a vast machine. The State controlled and regulated 
his every action from the cradle to the tomb. Even marriages were arranged 
by the State on the basis of the players’ handicaps. The very conception of 
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what we call love had passed out of men’s minds and died within their 
hearts. And so with faith and hope and content, and a dozen other of the 
graces and virtues. Indeed, the words themselves had dropped out of com- 
mon speech, and had been replaced by such outlandish expressions it ae Play 
two more !’? “* Hoot, mon!’ ‘* Keep your e’e on the ba’ !’ ‘ Aiblins !? and 
the like. Men groaned under the iron tyranny of the gowff, but there was 
none to deliver them. They had made their bunker and they must lie in it. 
Such was the situation on the day that Ferdinand Baffy walked away from 
the Marion County Golf Club with an 1899 ball in his pocket. There is a 
limit to everything, and it had now been reached. 


III. 


Jack Hazarp was to be married shortly to Cicely Longspoon, daughter of 
the president of the U.S.G. A. That is, the young man was officially be- 
trothed to Miss Longspoon, and he really disliked her Jess than any other 
girl he knew. They both belonged to the Brahmin caste (players who gave 
odds to Bogey), were of a congenial age, and played admirably together in a 
mixed foursome. Everybody agreed that it would be a most excellent match. 

Strange as it may seem in an age so utilitarian, the golfer still had his lit- 
tle weaknesses. One of them was for winning prizes. And so when Hazard 
read the announcement of the autumn competition for mixed foursomes he 
was mightily taken by the glittering generality of President Longspoon’s offer 
of ‘*The Greatest Thing in the World”? to the winners. That ought to be 
something worth having, and he strolled over to the home putting green to 
consult Cicely Longspoon. 

You know, Cicely, that everything helps when you're starting in at 
housekeeping. Perhaps it’s some new dodge for splitting kindling wood by 
hypnotic suggestion, or biscuit-making without a master. Hasn’t your father 
said anything more definite ?”’ 

‘¢ No, he hasn’t, and he doesn’t intend to do so. All I can get out of him 
is that we shall know when the time comes. And to tell you the truth, Jack, 
the poor old pater looks a bit worried.”’ 

‘Don’t wonder at it,’? returned Hazard, with energy. ‘‘ Every year the 
prizes in this particular event have been growing more and more extravagant 
and out of all proportion to its real importance. But custom is custom, and 
every new president, under penalty of impeachment, is obliged to overtop 
by at least a hair-breadth all that his predecessors have done before him. In 
1899 the prize was a pair of butter-coolers, in 1998 President Bulger pre- 
sented the State of Illinois to the successful competitors. What was there 
left for your poor father except to offer ‘The Greatest Thing in the World ?’ 
And the thing for us to do is to win it.”’ 


Cicely Longspoon gave her hand in frank amity to John Hazard. 


‘*As you say, it should come in useful for housekeeping,’’ she murmured, 
softly. 

** And I bide my time,’’ hissed Ferdinand Baffy, ashe crawled out of the 
bunker, which men call ‘ Tophet,’’ and gazed malevolently after the retreat- 
ing couple. 
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The second and the third of October had come and gone, and to-day 


Was 
Saturday, the fourth. The great competition for mixed foursomes had nar- 
rowed down to the finals ; Miss Charlotte Brassey and Mr. Ferdi | Baffy 
being pitted against Miss Cicely Longspoon and Mr. John Ch Hills 
Hazard, and the match had just been called. The men were to from 
the first tee, and Jack Hazard won the honor. The range-finder \ lready 
in position, and Hazard had only to read off the indicated angles. 

‘* Twenty-one degrees, four minutes and nineteen seconds, and degree 

six minutes and eight seconds,’’ repeated Cicely, as she took dow) figures 


upon her seratch-pad. Dividing II. by the cosine of the asvimtot we get 


two pounds, eight and fourpence ha’penny.’’ She turned to the table of 


logarithms, and the pencil fairly raced over the paper. ‘ Sight for ht hun- 
dred and sixty-one vards,”’ she said, turning to the caddie. 
The boy turned the indicators on the play club and hande to his 


master. Hazard shut his eves and whacked away. The ball fell to earth, 
and finally, after a tremendous roll, came to rest. 
‘4Eight hundred and sixty-one yards two inches and a quart 


came 
back in megaphonic tones from the fore caddie. It was the most brilliant 
piece of ealceulation that had ever been seen upon the Marion Count ounds, 
and Cicely had to bow again and again to the plaudits that greeted her sue- 
cess. Even the miserable chain-gang in the ‘gallery’? shuffled their feet 
and raised a feeble shout of ‘‘ Fore!’ It was great mathematics, as every- 
body agreed. ce lightedly. 

Ferdinand Baffy, with a sneer, sighted his play club by pure <swork, 
and drove exactly eight hundred and sixty-two vards. And so honors were 
easy, although ho one gave him any applause ; any body could do [ 

The whole assemblage—plavers, scorers, referee and ‘‘galle piled 
themselves solemnly into automobiles and were trundled away to the scene of 
action. 

Whatever else may be said about the golf of 1999, it was at up-to- 


date, and even old Hugh Dormie was glad enough to get a lift for that lone 
half-mile. 

It was Cicely’s turn to play, and Hazard accordingly took charge of the 
wind gauges. 

‘East nor’east by one-half nor’ nor’east !° shouted Jack. The distatice 
was less than two hundred yards, but the course just given out was a difficult 
one, and Cicely’s friends looked a trifle anxious. Could she do it? 


Miss Longspoon selected her favorite * Jay-em-dead ”’ mash \ club 
endowed with an intelligence almost human), and, after consulting the tiny 
jeweled compass inlaid in the grip, she pite hed the ball within six hes of 
the cup. More applause. Miss Brassey did equally well, and tl ole was 
halved in three 

Both women drove well from the second tee, but Hazard misp | a dee- 
imal point in calculating his elevations for the second shot, and rplayed 
the hole by a quarter of a mile. This made Baffy and his partner « p, but 
the score was squared again at the fourth, Miss Brassey failing to v off a 


forty-yard steal on account of defective insulation in her new electric putter. 
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With varying fortunes the match went on, and now the contestants were at 
the eighteenth tee with the score all square. Through the hushed ranks of the 
‘gallery ’’ Cicely Longspoon made her way to the teeing ground and smilingly 
indicated to the caddie where to build his little mound of moist sand. But 
who had the ball? The caddie looked at Miss Longspoon, and Cicely in turn 
appealed to Hazard. It was very strange, but no one knew where it was. 

You and I, dear reader, being behind the scenes, are entitled to know that 
the missing ball was at this very moment quietly reposing in the right-hand 
pocket of Mr. Ferdinand Baffy’s red coat. He had managed to appropriate 
ita moment before, when nobody was looking, and his heart beat high as he 
realized that his hour of triumph was at hand. 

‘* Where is the ball?’ said Miss Longspoon, for the third time, with a 
slightly acid accent. 

‘I beg your pardon,’”’ spoke up Ferdinand Baffy, ‘‘ but I must have 
picked yours up by mistake; here it is ;’’ and putting his hand into his 
pocket he took out a golf ball and gave it to the caddie. Had, then, Fer- 
dinand Baffy repented him at this last moment of the evil that he purposed ? 
One would gladly think so—but alas! it was from his left-hand pocket that he 
had taken the ball which Miss Longspoon was now about to drive. It was a 
new ball, white and clean—but then the ‘‘ innocuous ’’ golf ball never showed 
any marks of usage. To all appearances it was the missing ball. 

The curve of the parabola was generally used in playing this, the home 
hole ; and Miss Longspoon accordingly selected a driver whose striking sur- 
face was a frustrated cone, and confidently banged away. Great Scotland ! 
the ball, instead of describing the beautiful curve of the parabola, was trun- 
dling disgracefully along the ground ; another instant and it had disappeared 
into the depths of the bunker, ‘‘ Tophet.’’ 

Cicely Longspoon had topped her ball! 

For a full minute the vast throng stood motionless, stupefied. Such a thing as 
a topped ball had not happened for three generations ; with the exception of old 
Hugh Dormie, not a soul among them all had the slightest conception of what 
a top really was. And now the miracle had happened before their very eyes. 

Four newspaper reporters started off on arun for the nearest telegraph 
office, and the crowd drew its breath again with a long, shuddery sigh. 
What was to happen now ? 

It was with a profound feeling of awe that Jack Hazard took his ‘niblick 
and descended into the gloomy depths of ‘‘ Tophet,’’ untrodden by human 
foot for more than half a century. And _ yet, strange to say, there was the 
ball lying in the exact middle of an old heel-print. How inscrutable indeed 
are the ways of the golfing Providence ! 

It had been many years since anybody had had occasion to use a niblick, 
and in consequence the club had not enjoyed the attention of the inventors 
and patent makers. It was still the plain old niblick, and treacherous as of 
yore. Hazard played at the ball, but only succeeded in digging a large hole 
in the sand. Cicely followed suit, and buried the ball in the hole. 


[Twenty-two minutes are supposed to elapse between these two paragraphs. The 
ball of 1899 was having its chance and improving it.—Eprrtor. ] 
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In playing the sixty-seven more Jack just managed to get the ball over the 
edge of the bunker cliff, and then fell back exhausted into the arms of his 
ever faithful caddie. This is the moment that the artist has chosen to 
immortalize in the famous oil painting of the match that now hangs in the 
rotunda of the National Capitol. Observe the expression on the face of the 
niblick, and note that Ferdinand Baffy is smiling behind his hand. He never 
smiled again. 

‘Perhaps we had better pick up,’’ said Hazard to Cicely, and there was 
just the hint of discouragement in his tone. ‘‘ You have to play sixty-eight 
more, you know.”’ 

** Never!’ returned Miss Longspoon firmly, as she waggled her driving 
iron over the ball. ‘‘ A hole is never lost until it’s won, and we are playing 
for ‘The Greatest Thing in the World.’ Sixty-eight more.’’ 

Miss Longspoon’s iron ploughed up the ground in an astonishing manner, 
and the ball, instead of flying on toward the green, shot almost vertically 
into the air. Everybody stared at it open-mouthed—a dangerous procedure, 
as Ferdinand Baffy found out a moment later. The ball, descending with 
frightful speed, struck him squarely on the upper lip, incidentally destroying 
a large amount of expensive artificial work, and giving him full two minutes 
of exquisite agony. 

Mad with pain, Ferdinand Baffy fell writhing to the ground, and the 
curious crowd closed in around him. But Mr. John Cheviot Hills Hazard 
stood apart from the hurrying throng, and his face was as one who had looked 
upon a ne heavens and a new earth. And truly, had he not just seen, with 
his own eyes, the most wonderful, the most fascinating sight in all the world 
—a pretty girl in the act of foozling an tron shot! 

Jack came up close to the pretty girl, and gently imprisoned that little flut- 
tering hand. ‘‘Cicely,’’ he said, softly ; and for a little while these two 
were quite content to let the world go by. 

Mr. Ferdinand Baffy had been assisted to his feet, and someone had tied a 
handkerchief about his wounded jaw. But his appearance was still far from 
prepossessing. ‘‘ Looks like fifteen cents, marked down from thirty,” 
remarked young Swiper, in a loud whisper. 

‘All right,’’ growled Mr. Baffy. ‘‘ You wait till you see Nick Long- 
spoon’s face when I request him to hand over ‘The Greatest Thing in the 
World.’ Come along, Charlotte. Hazard has picked up his ball, and we win 
by one up.” 

The hum of many voices floated in through the windows of President 
Longspoon’s private office, and he knew that the great match must be over. 
They would be looking for him to appear, and he must go out to meet his 
doom. He had not been able to think of anything that could beat ex-Presi- 
dent Bulger’s State of Illinois, and now he must acknowledge his defeat and 
accept its humiliating consequences. He had offered as a prize ‘‘ The Great- 
est Thing in the World,’’ and he had not got it to give—more than that, he 
did not even know what it was or where it could be found. The mind of 
man could not conceive of anything bigger than the State of Illinois in the 
way of a golf prize, and yet he had promised ‘‘ The Greatest Thing in the 
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World.”’ Pulling himself together by a heroic effort, President Longspoon 
stepped out upon the club piazza and looked upon the purple face of his old 
enemy, Ferdinand Baffy, standing in the forefront of the vast crowd. With 
an evil smile, Ferdinand Baffy ascended the steps and stood before the presi- 
dent of the U.S. G. A. 

‘How about those sweet potatoes, Nick Longspoon ?’’ sneered the scoun- 
drel, in an undertone of concentrated malice, and then, aloud, with an accent 
of mocking courtesy : ‘‘ Having won the match, Mr. President, I shall be 
happy to receive at your hands ‘ The Greatest Thing in the World ’.”’ 

‘“Qne moment, Mr. President.’ It was old Hugh Dormie who spoke, and 
the crowd made way for him, breathless and yet triumphantly waving aloft 
an old and tattered volume. 

‘Well, what is it?’ said the president. 

“Tf a player's ball hit his opponent, * * * the opponent loses the hole,” 
quoted old Hugh Dormie, solemnly. ‘* Mr. Baffy having met with that un- 
happy accident, the hole and match go to Mr. Hazard and partner.”’ 

“What is your authority for such a statement ?”” interrupted Ferdinand 
Baffy. His face was white and his eves glassy. 

‘*The Rules of Golf,’ thundered old Hugh Dormie, in a terrible voice, 
and involuntarily every head was bared. 

Incredible ! and vet the reader must remember that for over half a century 
patent clubs and the ‘‘ innocuous ”’ golf ball had held undisputed sway, and 
the very memory of fines and of penalties had faded from the minds of men. 
But old Hugh Dormie had remembered—he used to win his matches by those 
dear old rules, and he knew what they could do. 

Ferdinand Baffy jumped into the nearest automobile and motioned to the 
driver to go on. 

‘* Where to?’ inquired that gentleman. 

‘*Gehenna !? yelled Mr. Baffy, as he sank back on the cushions. 

And so Jack and Cicely had won their match, after all. Friendly hands 
were drawing them forward, and now they stood, still hand in hand, before 
the president. Even though Ferdinand Baffy had been discomfited, Nicholas 
Longspoon must still drink his bitter cup. He drew a long breath. 

‘*The Greatest Thing in the World,’”’ he began, firmly. And then his 
voice wavered, —*‘ Perhaps I ought to say —er——’’ he went on, lamely, 
** that—er—‘ The Greatest Thing in the World,’ you know 
short, in pitiable confusion. 





He stopped 


** Got it right here, sir,’’ said Jack, cheerfully. 

‘* Eh, what’s that?’ stammered the president. 

‘* «The Greatest Thing in the World,’ ”’ returned the young man, unabashed, 
as he drew the blushing Cicely to his side. ‘‘ And if you have no objection, 
sir, we should like to have the cards go out by Wednesday of next week.” 

And men’s hearts softened and their eves grew dim as they realized that 
this was, indeed, ‘‘ The Greatest Thing in the World. Alas! and for how 
many weary years had they turned aside upon the unprofitable worship of 
strange golf. 

‘By St. Swithin !’’ swore Haggis Glenlivat, as he stepped forward and 
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‘¢* PERHAPS I OUGHT TO SAY—ER——’ HE WENT ON, LAMELY, ‘THAT—ER—** THE 
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Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy 

confronted the throng. ‘‘I for one have holed my last putt. To-morrow 
morning I open a stock-broking office, and Mary Glenlivat shall have her 
sealskins for Christmas.’’ 

And with that he deliberately smashed his favorite play club across his 
knee and hurled the fragments far out on the home putting green. Now, 
Haggis Glenlivat was as good a golfer as ever swung a caddie, to use the old 
familiar phrasé 
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In an instant the crowd had taken his meaning and had broken for the 
locker rooms. The crash of iron and the splintering of wood resounded on 
every side, and the pile of wreckage on the home putting green was quickly 
as high as the clubhouse. Old Hugh Dormie applied the match, and, as 
the flames shot up into the evening sky, the people raised a great shout. 
The revolution had begun, the tyranny of compulsory golf was at an end. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Five years later. A more highly blessed and prosperous country than the 
United States it would be difficult to find, even among the Utopias of the 
Bellamys and their tribe. The golf-stricken hordes of Europe gaze long- 
ingly at our happy shores, but we have at last learned the necessity of self- 
protection. The immigration laws are now so strictly drawn that no one 
whose Christian name is Willie is ever allowed to get inside Sandy Hook. 

Jack Hazard is the happiest young quarryman in all the State of New 
Jersey, and he handles a maul with all the grace and energy that was once 
expended upon the useless occupation of swinging a brassey. Golf is never 
mentioned at his pleasant dinner-table, and yet, curiously enough, the 
chiefest treasure that he and Mrs. Hazard possess is an old scarred and bat- 
tered golf ball, a relic of the nineteenth century. I dined with him yester- 
day, and over the coffee and cigarettes the name of Ferdinand Baffy suddenly 
cropped up. A shadow passed over Jack’s handsome face. 

‘Don’t you know ?”’ he said, in answer to my query. ‘‘ Poor old Baffy ! 
Judge William Williams gave him ninety-nine years in States prison at hard 
labor. The trial came off last month.”’ 

‘** And the crime ?”’ 

‘** He had tried to patent an improvement upon the niblick,’’ said Jack, in 
a low tone. 
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MISS ANGEL. 


By EtTTa W. PIERCE. 





|T was at the opera house that Tim and I first saw her, on a 
grand night, when the carriages were full of swell folks, and 
the show at the door was as good as ’tother inside. Tim was 
a small shaver—not up to my shoulder ; and mother didn’t like 
to have him on the street with the newsboys at all hours. But 
father was dead, and she a sickly little woman, and only we 











two to take care of her; so Tim went along with me, and 
people were stuck on his white face and yellow curls, and 
he sold more papers every time than I did. 

But to go back to the girl that we saw as we came by the 
opera house. She was just stepping down from a mighty fine 





carriage—a regular Cinderella coach, with servants in togs on 
the box and glossy bay horses in gold-mounted harness, with 
tails cut as short as a goat’s. But I reckon Cinderella was 
never the match of that girl. 

She was dressed in a shiny cloak bordered with feathers, and 
where it fell back her gown showed shiny, too ; and her brown 
hair curled about her face, which was as pale as Tim’s, but 
so bright and joyful you could see she had the whole world under her feet. 
Two other folks were with her—a stout lady, with her head well up in the 
air, and a tall, fair dude, who wore violets in his button-hole. The girl ecar- 
ried a bunch of violets, too. 

‘* My eyes !’’ says I, ‘‘ ain’t they a swell lot, Tim?’ 

‘*Sure !’’ says Tim. 

They passed so close to us that I could hear her say : ‘‘ Dacre, this is the 
very happiest night of my life.’’ And the tall dude, says he: ‘‘It is now 
my privilege, Edith, to see that you are always happy.’’ And then they 
vanished into the opera house. 

‘*She’s a peach, Tim,”’ says I, but Tim’s little face was as solemn as a 
preacher’ s. . 

‘* She’s one of the angels they tell about at the mission,’’ says he, ‘‘ that’s 
what she is, Bobby! And I'd like to foller in there—not for the music, nor 
the acting, but just to look at her.” 

‘‘That ain’t exactly in your line to-night,’’ says I, ‘‘ with these extras to 
work off. Come on, kid.’’ 

When we had sold out and got a sandwich from the woman in the alley, 
we sneaked back to the opera house door to see the show come out. It was 
late, but we waited. 

Presently that girl appeared again, but with another man —a fat, dark 
party, who wore a blazing stone in his shirt front and mustaches twisted up 
at the corners. The girl looked tired, and something seemed to have gone 
amiss with her. The tall, fair dude followed with the stout lady, and he 
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was as sulky as a wet hen. The others got into the carriage, but the dude 
stayed on the pavement and only lifted his hat. Tim and I saw the girl 
lean and offer him her violets. ‘They were withered, but he took them and 
raised them to his lips. Then the carriage rolled away, and Tim and I re- 
membered that we were cold and footsore and only half filled with the sand- 
wich, and we went bome, too. 

I didn’t see her again till the day the street car ran over Tim, and he was 
carried, with the life mostly crushed out of him, up our dark, dirty court to 
mother. Her coupé and colored coachman were standing at the entrance of 
our poor place; but I never knew it till there was a rap at the door and a 
voice says: ‘‘I have heard about the child—oh, may I come in and try to 
help ?”’ 

And in she came. She didn’t wear the shiny cloak and gown any more— 
her dress was black and plain and her face thin, and all the brightness 
seemed gone out of it. But she had the air of the quality, and somehow I 
thought her lovelier than ever. She went up to mother and took her in her 
arms, and the two knelt by Tim’s bed, and that girl stroked his yellow curls 
and her tears fell on his face. The breath was out of Tim, but that roused 
him and he looked up at her. 

‘*Miss Angel !’’ says he, and that was the last of Tim, but I’m sure he re- 
membered her, and was glad to see her again. After that I always called 
her by the name he gave her when he died. 

For weeks she came often to our court. She and I got to be first-rate 
friends. Many a hamper her coachman tugged up our rickety stairs, and 
mother and I never lacked food nor fire from that time out. I met 
her, too, in other places, for she was everywhere among the poor of the 
district. I began to think it must be mighty unpleasant business, too, 
for she got paler and sadder all the time. I wondered how a girl that was 
a downright picture to look at, and had servants and money galore, could 
be so sad. 

One day I happened upon her near a big shop. She was on foot and 
walking briskly, but she stopped to speak to me—she was never ashamed of 
her friends. The gentry were out shopping that morning, and some smart 
carriages stood near the curbstone—in one I saw the stout woman who had 
been with Miss Angel at the opera. She saw us, too, and beckoned. Miss 
Angel went up to her and I followed. 

“Is this a protégé of yours, Edith?’ says the old one, and she looked at 
me as if I was dirt. ‘*My dear girl, how long will you go on with your 
slumming and your charities?’ says she. ‘‘ Most people tire of such things 
after a brief experience. Do you mean to renounce the world just because 
your engagement with Dacre is off?’ Miss Angel didn’t answer. ‘‘ From 
the first,’’ says the old one, ‘‘ I declared he was no match for you—it would 
have been better had you accepted Colonel Hay. Everybody knows that 
Dacre has turned out badly.” 

** Aunt Wingate——’’ 

‘‘Oh, you must permit me to speak my mind,”’ says she, ‘‘ I have my in- 
formation from good authority. Colonel Hay tells me about Dacre, and he 
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is going on at a scandalous rate. I ought to congratulate you on your 
escape, Edith.”’ 

‘‘Spare yourself the trouble, aunt,’’ says Miss Angel. ‘‘ To fill your ear 
with stories of. Dacre’s misdeeds seems a strange employment for Colonel 
Hay—like stabbing a man in the back, you know—for the two have always 
been close companions. Heaven save us from our friends !’’ 

‘* How bitter you are!’’ says the old one. ‘‘ Why will you always feel 
called to defend Dacre? Certainly everything is over between you two.”’ 

‘“'Yes,’’? says Miss Angel, ‘‘ everything is over!’ and she walked away, 
forgetting to say good-bye, even, to me. 

That same day I saw a man coming down the steps of a grand clubhouse 
on a fashionable street, and the instant I clapped eyes on him I knew the 
dude that was with Miss Angel at the opera house. ‘‘ He’s the gent that 
answers to the name of Dacre,’’ thought I, and I made after him. ‘‘ Buy a 
paper, sir?’’ I shouted, but he never heard. He had a down look, as if 
nobody had jollied him for a good while back. ‘‘ Evening papers !’’ I roared ; 
‘Post, Journal, Express!’ But he wouldn’t notice till I brushed hard against 
him. Then his hand went up to his breast, and finding no loose change, he 
pulled out a pocketbook. When he opened it, what do you think I spied, 
tucked away in a corner? Why, a bunch of withered violets! He tossed 
meadime and said I could keep the change, and he didn’t know or care 
which paper I gave him ; he just snatched it, absent like, and stalked away. 

‘<A queer chap,’’ says I to myself, ‘‘ and awfully low in his mind.” 

About this time I lost Miss Angel. She came no more to our court—and 
didn’t I miss her, though! Now, that Tim wae gone, I never thought to fret 
after anybody half as much. The weather turned cold and there was snow, 
and the rich folks were sleighing in the park. So I thought if I went that 
way I might catch a glimpse of Miss Angel. At the proper hour I gave up 
the papers to a chum of mine, and, like a millionaire out of business, I just 
took a place on a bench alongside one of the main drives and began to watch. 
While I was doing that, someone stole softly up to me and plumped down on 
the seat at my side. 

‘For whom are you looking, Bobby ?”’ says she. 

‘¢ For you, Miss Angel,’’ says I, and I came near letting out a yell of pure 
joy. ’Twas her own self, in a walking dress with fur on it, and her hands 
thrust into a bit of a muff. She wore violets again in her breast, and I 
smelled ’em, and they were sweet. 

‘<T have been ill, Bobby,’’ says she, ‘‘ and the doctor has forbidden me to 
visit my poor people till I am stronger. I came out to-day to take a consti- 
tutional in the park, but I would rather sit here with you than to walk about.’’ 

My eyes! but I was glad to see her again. She knew it, too, for she 
smiled, and, says she, ‘‘ Now we will have a nice long talk, Bobby, and you 
shall tell me everything that has happened to you and your mother since we 
last met.”’ 

But we didn’t have the talk. She hadn’t fairly settled herself on the bench 
with me when along came the fat Gark man, with the big stone in his shirt 
front. 
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‘**T saw you from afar, Edith,’’ says he ; ‘‘ pray, allow me.’’ And he just 
shoved me aside and squeezed himself down beside Miss Angel. ‘‘ I’m glad 
to see you abroad again, Edith,’’ says he; ‘‘I called repeatedly during your 
illness, but your servants refused to admit me.”’ 

‘* They obeyed my orders,’’ says Miss Angel, very cold and stiff lik: 

**Ah, Edith, that is an unkind cut!’’ says he. ‘‘ Are we not old friends? 
Was I not your father’s friend for many years? Now, that he is dead, and 
you are left a prey to fortune-hunters, you need me greatly, my dear child.”’ 

‘*T am not aware that I have any need of you whatever,”’ says she. 

He smiled, but he didn’t seem happy. 

‘‘T see that you bear me some grudge,’’ says he. ‘‘ Maybe it is about 
Dacre. Ah, he isa sad dog—that Dacre! He has made ducks and drakes 
of everything.”’ 

‘*And who has helped Dacre in his downward way ?’’ says Miss Angel ; 
and her voice was uncommon sharp. 

‘Well, really, I don’t pretend to know,’’ says the fat man. ‘‘ Some say 
it is that French actress, Bebé, and that she has a mysterious forest bower a 
few rhiles out of the city, to which Dacre makes frequent pilgrimages. I 
have reason to think the rumor true. Dacre is a great favorite with your 
sex. Then his fast male companions : 

** Stop ! It is contemptible, sir, to slander the absent! Dacre’s closest 
companion has been yourself, Colonel Hay. To you he owes his financial 
ruin. As for the other charge,’’ and she grew as white as chalk, ‘‘I tell you 
frankly I do not believe a word of it. Dacre is the victim of a crafty foe, 
who follows him in the guise of a friend.”’ 





**My dear Edith,’’ says the fat man, ‘‘ are you not a little unreasonable? 
I did not suspect you could so sharply resent my honest statements. To be 
sure, Dacre was once your lover, and you broke the engagement because your 
father insisted upon it.”’ 

**You poisoned my father’s mind against Dacre,’’ says she, ‘‘ and, being 
ill, he believed all that you said.’’ 

‘Edith, you overwhelm me with your accusations,’’ says he. ‘‘I have 
tried my best to save you and your fortune from Dacre; the fellow has 
nothing now but debts, and you area rich prize. You refuse to believe in 
his little errors? Well, here is a message which he gave me to wire not an 
hour ago. Being absorbed in preparations for leaving the city, Dacre requested 
me to send the telegram for him. I preserved a copy to show to you 

He thrust a paper under her eyes. I didn’t have on my company man- 
ners, and I looked, too. This is what I read : 

‘**T sail to-morrow for Australia, to begin life over again. I must take Bebé with me; 
I cannot bear to leave her. Will come to-night.’’ 

‘* There !’’ says Colonel Hay, as if he thought he had settled the other 
man’s hash, ‘‘ you can interpret this message as you like, my dear Edith.”’ 

She caught her breath. 

“Ts Dacre going to Australia ?’’ says she. 

**'Yes,’’ says he. ‘‘I have obtained a situation for him in a commercial 
house in Melbourne. He is glad to accept it, since his creditors give him no 
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peace here. He will sail in the morning. About the girl Bebé 1 know only 
one thing—she is down on the playbills as a clever actress. As she is to be 
the companion of his voyage, of course I shall not attempt to see Dacre off. 
gut I have done my best to give him a fresh start in life; and if you ask 
why, I answer, because you yet preserve an interest in him, Edith. I love 
you, and desire to make you happy.’ 

‘You have said enough!" says Miss Angel. ‘‘ Leave me now, Colonel 
Hay.”’ 

His face grew black as thunder, but he got up from the bench and went 
away. It was good sport to hear his palaver, but I was glad to be alone 
again with Miss Angel. She sat awhile, looking down at the ground ; then 
says she : 

3obby, if you had a friend whom you had loved and trusted a long time, 
and you should see him lying very low—perhaps in the dust at your feet, and 
all the world turned against him—tell me, what would you do?” 

‘Why, lend him a hand, of course,’ says I. 

She bent and kissed me—heaven and earth! Yes, she kissed me ! 

‘You dear, dear Bobby !’ says she, in a choking voice, *‘T know a per- 
son in the plight that I have described, and he is going far—I may never see 
him again. Australia is a long way off, Bobby.”’ 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder,”’ Says I, ‘‘but I’m a trifle shaky about geography, 
Miss Angel.”’ 

‘* Bobby,”’ says she, ‘‘ I don’t know where Mr. Dacre can be found, and 
had I asked Colonel Hay he would not have told me. Yet I must send Dacre 
a token, and it must reach him to-night.’”’ [ pricked up my ears. ‘‘T have 
not a servant that I can trust with such a matter,’’ says she, ‘‘ and time 
presses—I cannot seek far for my messenger.”’ 

‘Tf you’ ve anything to send Mr. Dacre, I'll take it,’ says I. ** According 
to that fat man, he must be somewhere in the city—Tll find him !”’ 

** Have you ever seen Dacre ?”’ 

** Twice, miss.’’ 

‘And should you meet him again, would you know him ?”’ 

**Sure, miss.”’ 

She opened her purse and took out a gold ring, engraved with some motto 
that I couldn’t read. 

‘*T remember Mr. Dacre’s former address,’’ says she, ‘‘ but it’s not likely 
he will be found there now.’ She mentioned a hotel that a dude with empty 
pockets wouldn’t stay long in. ‘‘ Bobby, I will not try to instruct you,’ says 
she ; ‘f you must follow as a good Providence leads, but if you discover Dacre 
give him this ring—he will recollect it.’’ 


She wrapped the bit of gold in a banknote. Her eyes were full of tears. 
Iam a damsel in distress, Bobby,’’ says she, ‘Sand you are my faithful 
knight-errant. We have not a moment to lose. If Dacre is to sail for the 
Antipodes in the morning this token must reach him to-night, or I shall 
never see his face again. There! I place my future in your little grimy hand, 
Bobby. If you accomplish your mission, all may yet be well; if you do 
not, my heart will break.’’ 
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You bet that was enough for me! I left her sitting under the t 
park and started on my errand. 

The day was going fast—I knew I must hustle. First I went t 
where Mr. Dac re had once stopped. He wasn’t there, and nol uly 
whereabouts. Then off I set to the clubhouse, on the steps of wl 
once seen my fine gentleman - but the waiters told me to chase mys 
that, for Mr. Dacre hadn’t been at the club for weeks, and they did 
his address. 
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After that I began to look through the streets and squares. I chose such 
as the swell folks usually stroll in ; but nowhere did I stumble on anybody 
resembling Mr. Dacre. I went up and down, and at last, half a block ahead, 
I spied a tall, fair man in a light overcoat, moving away at a good gait. I 
could see only his back, but something about him made my heart beat hard. 

‘**That’s my dude, sure !’’ says I. 

But the street was full of folks, and they didn’t give way before a little 
chap like me. One old duffer nearly knocked my eye out with his elbow, 
as he wheeled round to see who was trying to shove him to the wall. But 
with the other eye I made out that my tall, fair man was just crossing the 
street. I tore after him. 

There was ice on the stones, and of a sudden my heels flew into the air and 
I found myself sprawling like a crab, Some team that was coming up at a round 
pace pounded straight over me. Lord! that was a nasty crunch! A cop grab- 
bed me up and carried me to the sidewalk. He set me on my legs again, but 
by that time I had lost my man—the tall, fair head was no longer in view. 

‘*T ain’t hurt,’’ says I to the cop, ‘‘lemme go! I’ve got pressing busi- 
ness. Jerusalem! I ain’t hurt, I tell you !’’ and I wriggled free of him, and 
was off again like a pup on the track of his master. Somebody cried out, 
‘‘Why, that boy is crazy’ But I didn’t wait to explain. I took a fresh 
start in the direction that I thought he had gone. She had said if I didn’t 
find him her heart would break, and that settled the matter. 

It wasn’t any use, though. IT had to stop in a doorway to get breath and 
wipe the blood out of my eyes, for I was hurt more than I'd told the cop ; 
and while I was pulling myself together, I remembered the message that 
Colonel Hay had shown Miss Angel. 

‘« Tf Mr. Dacre is going to visit that Bebé to-night,’’ thinks I, ‘‘ what’s the 
matter with looking around the depots ?”’ 

With that I jumped on a car and started for the nearest one, thinking I’d 
take ’em all in turn, if the night proved long enough and Miss Angel’s bank- 
note held out for fares. Well, the first depot I struck was pretty big, and I 
chased round it, wishing I had eyes in the back of my head ; but I didn’t find 
Mr. Dacre. On one track a train was ready to move out. I saw people with grips 
and parcels running for it, and heard the engine snorting. I trotted alongside 
and looked up at all the faces in the car windows, but I knew none of ’em. 
The train panted out. As it went a tall man in a light overcoat whizzed by 
me like a shot, and made a leap for the last car. I grapped his coat tails. 

‘*Stop, sir!’ says I, “stop !’ 

But he was in a mighty rush, and he gave me a back-handed fling that 
tumbled me heels over head on the platform. I saw a million stars in a min- 
ute. By the help of a trainman he caught his car, and when I picked myself 
up Mr. Dacre wasn’t anywhere in sight, nor the train either. 

Well, that was the worst yet! I went to the ticket office and asked a clerk 
where the tall man in the light overcoat was going. 

‘** How should I know, you monkey ?”’ says the clerk, 

‘But he must have bought his ticket just now,”’ says I. 

**Do you think I’ve nothing to do but remember the tickets bought of me 
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and the color of men’s overcoats ?’’ says the clerk. ‘‘ Move alot 


bov 
you’ re blocking the way.”’ 


‘* But DP ve got to follow that gentleman,’’ says I, ‘‘and I’ve got to have a 
ticket like the one you sold him. I must stand here till you tell me what 
place to buy it for, mister.’’ 

We had more words, but I didn’t budge. Finally he flung me out a ticket 
for Hemlock Hollow, and said the next train would leave in three-quarters of 
an hour. I went into the waiting-room, and my bones being sore by that 
time I was glad to keep quiet till the train started. 

When the conductor came along for tickets, I inquired how far Hemlock 


Hollow was. Fifteen miles, he said, and being an accommodation, went 
slow. I looked out of the window, not seeing anything particular, and thought 
of Miss Angel to keep my courage up. 

Hemlock Hollow was black as pitch when the train stopped there I hap- 
pened to be the only passenger that got off. A stationmaster came out on the 
platform, swinging a lantern and stretching his jaws as if he’d just waked up. 


I asked if he’d seen a young gent in a light overcoat. He concluded that he 
remembered such a party, because he’d hired a carriage that run from the 
station and gone away on the swamp road. 

‘* Where’s the swamp road ?”’ says I. 

He pointed straight before us into the darkness. 

‘*Does a woman named Bebé stop round there?’ says I. 

‘*T never heered tell of her,’’ says he. 

I wasn’t going to blab secrets, so I stuck my tongue into my cheek and 
made off as fast as my legs could carry me. The weather had turned kill- 
ing cold. My teeth clicked faster than a telegraph. The sky was cloudy, 
but there was a moon somewhere overhead, and I could discern the track of 
Mr. Dacre’s carriage in the snow. ‘I followed it. 

The road was narrow, with high bushes on both sides. Not a house was 
in sight. I didn’t know much about the country, and at night a chap 
feels queer when things are all strange around him. The wind howled and 
the tall bushes rattled like dry bones and clutched at me as I ran under 
"em. Then the trees grew thicker and blacker, till they shut out all the 
light, and I couldn’t see my hand before me. Says I to myself: ‘‘I ain’t 
much stuck on country air.’’ And I had to feel for Miss Angel’s r 
my jacket pocket, or I'd have taken to my heels and gone back to tl 
way station. 


ing, in 
( rail- 


Presently a hoarse voice, close to my ear, shouted, ‘‘ Whoo-o !’’ and some- 
thing with wings flapped across the road, brushing my face as it went. I 
let out a yell and ran for my life. My cap blew off, and I didn’t stop to 
pick it up. 

Well, after I'd chased, bare-headed, over a hundred miles, or so, I saw a 
light. You bet I was glad. The beastly road made a curve toward the 
glim. I began to breathe again, for I suspected I was near the end of the 
journey. Sure enough, the carriage track stopped at a gate. I went through 
it and up to a small, low house, set in an open place in the woods. I rap- 
ped on the door. 
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‘*Now, if Bebé herself comes, what'll I say to her?’ thinks I. But the 
person that opened to me was a gray, elderly man in working clothes. 

‘*Ts Mr. Dacre in this house ?’’ says I. 

‘* Yes,’’ says the man. 

‘*T want to see him bad 


,” says I. 

‘*Come in,’’ says he; ‘‘ you look about frozen, my boy. Where's your 
hat ?”’ 

He showed me into a room that opened off the entry. There I found Mr. 
Dacre, sitting before a big fire. His light overcoat lay across a chair near 
him, and he held a cigar between his fingers, but it had gone out. At his 
feet a big mastiff lay sleeping on a mat. Mr. Dacre looked as if he had 
been to a funeral. I went up to him and touched his arm. 

‘*T’m the chap,’ says I, ‘‘ that caught you by the coat tails, as you was 
jumping on the train to-night.”’ 

He stared hard at me, 

‘Why, yes—the very boy !’ says he. 

I put Miss Angel’s ring in his hand. 

‘‘T wanted to give you this,’’ says I, ‘‘ but you shook me off, and so I 
had to come all this way to bring it to you.”’ 

‘* Where did you get it?’ says he, and his voice was amazing queer. 

‘*Miss Edith sent it to you,” says I. 

I thought he was going crazy. He dragged me to the fire, chafed my 
hands, pulled the shoes off my frozen feet, and the man that had let me in 
brought snow and rubbed on my ears, that were stiff as stakes, and the big 
dog woke on the mat, and rose with a growl to see what was going on. 

‘* Keep still, Bebé!’ says Mr. Dacre, and when I heard that I thought I'd 
tumble into the fire. 

Well, the two men brought hot coffee and a dish of roasted chicken, and 
Mr. Dacre, being a gentleman, waited till I was warmed and fed before he 
asked a question. But after that I had to tell him everything. My eyes! 
wasn’t he mad! The big mastiff had laid her head on his knee ; he pat- 
ted it with one hand, and the other arm he slipped across my shoulder. 

‘* Bobby,’’ says he, ‘* you are of the right stuff! The whole of this mat- 
ter you cannot understand, but 1 will tell you that the man who lives here 
was a servant of my dead father, and this dog is also a family relic. For 
years Simpson has kept her for me—I am particularly fond of Bebé, for she 
saved my life when I was a boy, and of late I have thought of her as about 
the only friend left to me in the world. She is old now and infirm. As I 
was to sail for Australia to-morrow, never, perhaps, to return, I came down 
here to spend my last evening with Simpson, and to take Bebé away with 
me. These facts were well known to my good friend, Colonel Hay, when he 
told that cursed story in the park. Now, Bobby, you and I must go back to 
town by the last train. I shall see Miss Edith before I sleep. I shall also 
see our precious Colonel Hay, our prince of liars.’’ 

Well, Mr. Dacre didn’t go to Australia—he stayed_ at home and married 
Miss Angel. Colonel Hay wasn’t at the wedding —I know, for / was there, 
and looked for the fat man everywhere. But he didn’t turn up. 
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F. HOPKINSON SMITH AS A WATER-COLORIST. 


By PERRITON MAXWELL. 


N annually recurring event in the New York art world, that has come to 
[be one of its recognized institutions, is the exhibition every winter of 
the water-colors of F. Hopkinson Smith. The artist’s showing of 
aquarelles at the Avery galleries this season was numerically and artistically 
stronger than in previous years. To a greater variety of subjects he has 
added a less impulsive and more painter-like technique ; indeed, his latest 
harvest of Venetian subjects depend more upon actual execution with the 
brush than upon the tone of the paper on which they are drawn—a hitherto 
favorite trick of this artist. 

The thirty-nine water-colors constituting last summer’s work of Mr. 
Smith in England, Holland, Turkey and Venice, are indisputably the finest 
and most representative things he has ever placed upon exhibition. When 
it is remembered that this man’s real work in life is the building of light- 
houses and sea-walls—with novel writing and lecturing as a mere avocation— 
it is a matter of marvel that he should accomplish anything of genuine 
artistic worth. ‘The gods gave him many gifts, however, and he has worked 
earnestly to improve the quality of them all, so that his reputation as an 
artist alone rests upon a solid foundation of accomplishment. 

Perhaps the most interesting pictures in Mr. Smith’s recent display at 
Avery’s were the careful presentments of English rural scenes, painted at 
various points along the Thames, where that unique stream forgets its grimy 
passage through London, and flows in crystalline splendor through some of 
the most entrancing landscapes in all Europe. In his aquarelle of the 
Thames at its narrowest point, showing a typical English country house and 
its background of deep, umbrageous foliage, Mr. Smith has caught the full, 
sweet flavor of British rural tranquility. It is like a sonnet of Wordsworth 
done into form and color by one in closest sympathy with nature’s somnolent 
morning mood. 

This is a journey inté a hitherto unexplored region for Mr. Smith, and one 
would have premised his failure to depict with fidelity the gray charm of 
the English landscape after so many years of revel in the color riot of Venetian 
and Oriental scenes. Perhaps a part of his success in this new and hazardous 
field of pictorial expression is due to his studies under the mauve skies of Hol- 
land ; or perhaps it is only because he has set himself to do whole-heartedly, 
and with unbiased vision, whatever seems worth the doing. Be the cause and 
motive what they may, the fact remains that he has obtained a result that is 
quite beyond criticism. 

The dominant note of all Mr. Smith’s aquarelles is individuality; he 
secures with simple directness of line and color an effect which no amount of 
‘‘teasing’’ or elaboration could realize. He goes about his business of 
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painting the thing before him with the fixed purpose of pinning to paper its 
essentials—and only its essentials. There is no wastefulness in his work, no 
worrying over the petty and non-important. His view is large, swift, but 
always comprehensive. He obtains a supreme effect with a small amount of 


effort ; he is a studious impressionist, who leaves much to the imagination 
without galling the eyesight of the spectator or lapsing into wanton sloven- 
liness. 

The method of combining opaque pigments with ‘‘ pure wash”’ or trans- 


parent coloring has been tabooed among the older and more conservative 
water-colorists, but this is the method which Mr. Smith, after many years’ ex- 
perience in his favorite medium, has finally adopted as the most satisfying in 
representing natural textures. He declares himself addicted to no especial 
means of attaining the end he seeks. In his own picturesque language, he 
would ‘‘as lief paint with a shoe-black’s brush,’’ if by such a tool he could 
realize in pictorial embodiment the scene confronting him. It must be said 
in his favor that his ideals seem fully realized by whatever medium he 
chooges. 

Among the most pleasing examples of Mr. Smith’s industry shown this 
year are his ‘‘Sunday Morning,’’ ‘‘ Along the Riva,’’? and ‘‘ Where the 
Fishermen Live,’’ all transcriptions of Venetian life, and the English land- 
scapes before mentioned. His pictures of Scutari and Stamboul and inci- 
dents on the Bosphorus palpitate with color that seems a bit too hard and 
hot, though much must be allowed for the superabundance of positive shades 
and the conflict of primary hues which we know actually exist under 
Oriental skies. 

But we look to the artist who essays the reflection of this life for a more 
careful discrimination in the selection of his values from among the harsher 
contrasts made by man and nature; the greater his skill in avoiding the 
blunt displ asing tincture of things, the higher his sense of artistic proportion. 
The picture-lover does not want a kaleidoscopic jumble at second-hand: a 
colored photograph lacks feeling and betrays neither intellect nor sympathy: 
While it is true that Mr. Smith has not run the gamut of color that dazzled 


his eyes in Ottoman byways, he has perhaps erred on the side of realism and 

has become too much absorbed in the verity of hues to thresh out upon his 

palette and employ only what was harmonious. ‘ 
First and last, however, Hopkinson Smith is the keen artistic reporter, 


scenting a pictorial fact from afar and making it live on paper with relentless 
fidelity. In his latest pictures of England and Venice he has touched the 
high-water mark of his achievement ; and in the decision of his touch, the 
freedom and play of his brush, he has proved himself a masterhand at one of 
the most exacting of all esthetic trades—the making of aquarelles. 
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HUMAN INTEREST. 


They were sitting in the corner saloon, 
over opposite the big city hospital.  Jef- 
ferson, who ‘‘covered”’ the hospital for 
the Sun, had brought around his friend 
Peters. He told him that he should have 
a taste of newspaper life, and had ealled 
in the other two hospital reporters and 
numerous beers to that end. The beers 
came on, the reporters talked, and Peters 
wondered. 

** Nothing like a good ‘human interest’ 
story,’’ declared the Journal man. He 
cocked his hat further to one side, and 
screwed his little red face into an expres- 
sion intended to be profound. 

“Exeept one of Jeff's animal pipe- 
dreams,”’ put in Harvey, of the Associated 
Press. 

“Drop it!’ langhed Jefferson. ‘Do 
you want to queer me with my friend? 
My story last night of the parrot calling 
the ambulance did sound fishy, but it’s 
what my paper wants. Billy Manners 
here sends the Journal his *‘ human inter- 
est’ stuff in the shape of maudlin tragedy. 
I treat my readers to animal comedy ; the 
human is just as interested in it.” 

Manners eyed the speaker with an ex- 
pression of infinite pity, but made no 
move except to shake his head slowly and 
order a whisky. He seeméd to be reserv- 
ing his verbal annihilation until later. 

“What is a ‘human interest’ story, 
anyway?” ventured Peters. ‘1 suppose 
I'm pretty ignorant, but IT must ask Mr. 
Manners to explain what he means by the 
term.” 

Here was the Journal man’s chance, and, 
fortifying himself with the newly-arrived 
whisky, he opened up. 

“What—you don’t know what a ‘hu- 
man interest’ story is? Never? Well, 
say! Why, it’s the best ever! The boys 
here will tell you how I pipe them off.’’ 





“The boys”? smiled, for they remem- 
bered the half-hours they had waited for 
the telephone while Billy sputtered and 
gesticulated over the wire in consummat- 
ing a peculiarly pathetic story of broken 
leg or lost child. They saw that Manners 
was getting started, and they let him have 
his head, edging a little away from him. 
Billy had an unpleasant habit of grabbing 
his auditor's arm and jerking it to enforce 
his manifold points. 

“Why, say! Look a-here, Mr. Peters. 
Here’s what I call the real thing in a ‘ hu- 
man interest’ story; I got a two-column 
spread-head off it last Monday night. 
It’s this way : Little Mamie Connely—blue 
eyes, golden curls—father an honest mo- 
torman—mother’s pride and joy—only 
child—bright tot—gets honor medal in 
school—kind kids can wear for a week, 
you know. See? Well, mother goes out 
to do washing—sunshine outside, dirt in- 
side—Mamie slips out to show people her 
medal—first puts on new blue dress her 





mother’s made her for Easter Sunday 
(matches her eyes; see?)—strays away— 
kind stranger sees her—gives her pat on 
golden curls—lets her wander off. See? 
Well, mother home—inquires of neighbors 
for her darling—frantic—old man tells the 
police. See? Well, same night runover 
accident at Fourteenth Street—little blue- 
eyed child—new clothes, medal, curls and 
all—ambulanece—to hospital—died! Two 
columns headed up ‘ Easter Dress Her 
Shroud.’ Great,-hey? Why, say, that’s 
aregular novel! These other poor stiffs 
wouldn’t even send the thing down.” 

‘IT should say not!’ cried Harvey. 
“The Connely kid turned up at her un- 
cle’s next day, and that runover in Four- 
teenth Street was only a newsboy.”’ 

*“That’s all right. I had a heart-break- 
ing story !’’ persisted Manners, winking 
over his glass At the others. ‘‘There’s 
money in the pathetic for me.” 
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An ambulance swung out of the hospital 
gate and came clanging by. 

“Where is it, Rockey?’ shouted Har- 
vey, looking out over the swinging doors. 

“Twenty-third and Fourth,” called 
back the driver. 

**Must be trolly-car accident,” said Jef- 
ferson. ‘‘ Nothing in it, I?ll bet. Peters, 
we must get some excitement up for you 
if we have to take you to the Morgue to 
do it.” 

“Oh, no! I’m satisfied,’’ hastily re- 


turned Peters. It suits me if we never 
stir out of this place.”’ 
Manners was now becoming confiden- 


tial, and his face took on additional smile 
and color at each glass of liquor. 

“T tell you what, I’m a wonder !’’ he 
said. ‘‘I can fake up a tear-starter out of 
any old thing. Say,” he went on, ‘I'll bet 
the drinks that I can get a column of real 
eight-dollar pathos out of this runover 
Rockey’s just gone to. It’s some fool- 
woman, you can bet, who’s got her ankle 
sprained ; but I'll make her case a heart- 
wrencher, if I have to be the stricken 
brother inyself 

“Tl back you to do it, Billy ; only give 
me first on the ’phone,” laughed Harvey. 
** Here’s the ’bus back now.”’ 

‘**Kmpty, sure enough. They’ve tied up 
the woman’s shoe-lace and she’s gone 
home,” said Jefferson, ‘ This is the time 
you lose, Billy.” 

“There may be something in it, at 
that!’ cried Manners. ‘ You boys. sit 
down again, and ll go over and be back 
in ten minutes with two thousand words 
of ‘human interest.’’? And giving the 
bartender the wink, he walked out, not 
over steadily. 

After some twenty minutes the -ambu- 
lance driver walked in. 

“Hello, Rockey !” called out Jefferson, 
‘did Billy get that case of yours ?” 

‘*Yes,”’ snid the man; ‘‘ and I guess he 
won’t be back just yet.”’ 

“What was it?’ asked Harvey, lazily 
feeling for his copy paper. 

Girl killed—Billy’s little sister,’’ said 
the driver. Larkin G Mead. 
Yo 

A WOMAN’S SUCCESS. 
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has passed through many phases and vari- 
ations. In the hands of professional art- 
ists in all parts of the world, it has pro- 
duced the finest and most lasting monu- 
ments to the skill of man; but in this 
country the greatest developments have, 
hitherto, been wrought by the amateur. 

The women of America, as long ago as 
1877, took up the decoration of pottery 
and porcelain as a fad or a pastime, and 
since then an unbroken line of enthusiasts 
has existed, some of whom have made a 
distinct mark upon the Keramic history 
of the world. 

At an exhibition of the New York So- 
ciety of Keramic Arts there has been shown 
a goblet or drinking cup, the decoration of 
which is so remarkable as to merit more 
than a passing glance. 

The form of the cup and the plan of its 
decoration may be gathered from the en- 
graving (page 445), but of the scheme of 
color employed this, of course, tells noth- 
ing. The dominant note of this remarka- 
ble piece of work is a blood-red. At the 
bottom of the stem the whole of the porce- 
lain is covered with rich, glowing color, 
which slowly lightens as it passes upward 
to the more delicate lines, and which ex- 
pands again as the bowl is reached. The 
top of the chord is marked by the pure 
and brilliant red of the currants, and is 
set off and accentuated by the green of 
the foliage. The interior of the vessel is 
lined with pure gold. 

The cup itself was designed and manu- 
factured by an American firm. The dee- 
oration is the conception and execution of 
Miss Maud M. Mason, of New York. 

The description here given conveys but 
a poor idea of the wealth of color dis- 
played in this important work, but the 
main consideration underlying the idea 
may, perhaps, be further’explained. 

The cup is intended for drinking, and 
the intention of the artist, evidently, was 
to suggest this in her design. The con- 
ventional idea of the grape as a motive 
has been boldly disregarded. The color 
was of more importance than the subject, 
and the luscious red of the ripe currant 
was eminently suited to display this. 

The employment of a single note of 
color, however, in the representation of a 
group of fruit was not enough, and there- 
fore the simple expression has been devel- 
oped and expanded until it overflows the 


whole work in an exuberance suggestive 
of revelry and intoxication. This idea is 
emphasized by the green leaf, used to give 
value to the red, and the scheme is com- 
pleted by the use of rich gold as a lining. 

In a poem by William Watson, the fol- 

lowing imagery is used : 
‘When in extravagant revel, the dawn, a 
Bacchante upleaping, 
Spills on the tresses of night vintages 
golden and red.”’ 
And some such thought must have passed 
through the mind of the artist as she 
planned this work. 

Of course, some may question the dis- 
cretion, or even the morality, of giving 
emphasis to the excitement of wine. Yet 
poets and painters have vied with each 
other in depicting the delights of the cup. 

In Brangwyn’s well known picture, ‘The 
Blood of the Grape,” there is just such a 
suggestion ; and if a goblet be intended to 
contain wine, there is no reason whatever 
why this purpose should not be illustrated 
in the decoration. On the contrary, there 
is every reason why this should be, and 
the fact that in the present case it is done, 
and well done, is a tribute to the power 
of the artist, and constitutes a claim to 
consideration of which a weaker work 
would be entirely destitute. 

Searcely a punch bowl has been painted 
by an amateur but the subject chosen has 
been the grape-vine. And why? Just 
because the bowl and the juice suggest 
each other. In Miss Mason’s goblet it is 
the color which has been used to develop 
the thought, and the result is eminently 
satisfactory. 

Of the technical detail this is not the 
place to speak. Enough to say that it is 
all that could be desired. The intention 
here is to point out that the correct, prin- 
ciples of decoration have been folfowed, 
making this cup one of the most remark- 
able decorative works produced in modern 
times. . 

It would seem, in these days of progress, 
that to the American woman all things are 
possible ; and it is certainly a matter for 
congratulation that a work such as this 
should have been executed by one who 
has been in a great measure self-taught, 
and who certainly has never had the ad- 
vantage, if advantage it be, of technical 
training in a manufactory. 

—Charles F. Binns. 
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THE POET’S PERAMBULATOR. 
Under the blue of Jersey 
I watch him gayly fly 
Behind the old lawn mower, 
Singing a lullaby. 


The daisies lean to capture 
The syllables of gold 

He scatters on the breezes 
With madeap joy untold. 


Upon the old lawn mower 

Which up the hill he boosts, 
A seat is rigged, and in it 

His crooning baby roosts. 

R. K. Munkittrick. 
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THE CUBAN LADIES TO 
MRS. LOGAN. 


In grateful recognition of her sympathy 
with the cause of Cuba Libre, and espe- 
cially of her motherly protection and aid 
of Evangelina Cisneros, the rescued victim 
of Spanish tyranny, three hundred repre- 
sentative ladies of Havana and other 
Cuban cities have presented to Mrs. John 
A. Logan a sumptuously bound album, 
with hand-painted pictorial embellish- 
ments, containing their autograph signa- 
tures, and prefaced by the fervent address 
herewith appended. The fair and gracious 
Cuban ladies may be a trifle handicapped 
in their ardent expression by the celd for- 
malities of the English language, but they 
have made it clear enough that their sen- 
timents are noble, and their hearts in the 
right place. Listen 
SSa. Mary S. Loaan, 

Widow of General John A. Logan e 

The history of the Island of Cuba isa 
sad one. Its pages for more than three 
centuries past contain stories of desolation 
and ignorance. We constituted a small 
part of the American riches and produc- 
tiveness, and the greedy hand of Europe 
took possession of it and carried it to the 
vast continent, and there was no necessity 
for us to dig in this isolated earth which 
guarded and guards rich treasures in its 
fertile fields, producing fruits without 
number. 

The independence of your country had 
its origin when the Pilgrims landed on the 
beach of Plymouth, and oceupied the vir- 
gin earth in the name of liberty, sacred to 
conscience, fighting neither with iron nor 


fire, but a ray of light darted in upon the 


sleeping people who had aband l their 
rights into the hands of the despotic aris- 
tocrats and do-nothings, and si! then 
under the wise organization your 
sublime Washington and his noble and 


honorable companions you hay moved 
Europe to pity and with your legitimate 
exaggerations have moved also t Latin 


people of America who hav btained 
your protection. England sent you the 
good which has made you great. Spain, 
making us victims of tyranny, sent her 
emancipate d daughters veligious ities, 
military destroyers, witch stories d ro- 
mantic narratives. You advar 1 with 
your country. But another struggle was 
fought to kill the cancer which diseased 
and destroyed your grandeur. 

We have existed in our life, but we 
have lived very sadly. The learned men 
and the artists, drinking from the intain 
of exaggeration in the sciences and the 
arts, retire in depression to learn that the 
torch which illumined them is the light 
which belongs only to civilized peoples. 
Their sentiments and ours are ‘ hunger 
and thirst for justice,’’ and each torch was 
seen more distant, being scarcely per- 
ceived with its weak and _ fee rays 
Your country was removed to a stiunce, 
but its flood of light shone upon us 

During that time, for more than half 
a century, our children will read only bit- 
terness in the pages that narrate horrible 
and frightful events. IRgnominious scaf- 
folds, filthy prisons, exile to dist coun- 
tries, mysterious corporal punishment 
while under the protection of ] e, ob- 
scure death, and when we are not able to 
bear much more ignominy war is brought 
on, blood and fire, but we retur? with-a 
designed strife with the motté IN DE- 
PENDENCE OR DEATH.” 

Always, at this point, they will read of 
a stigma of oppression lighting us with a 
flame of ingratitude, banishment sen- 
sible, indifferent, before a peoy who 


struggle boldly against its werful 


enemy, so much of an enen nd so 


bloodthirsty that the oppress iban- 
doned the banner of their sovereign and 
the title of the mother authority order 
to defend their firesides. 

Under so much obscurity ar rouble 
had thev no hope ? A vivifyving ray of 
light fell upon them, and there fell to the 
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lot of your husband with you and your 
son the glory of separating the common 
opinion from the joint group, small in 
number but great in sentiment with the 
longing of this country for justice. 

During the time of the unprofitable 
fighting of the Ten Years’ War, General 
Logan, our old friend, spoke before the 
Representatives of your people, pleading 
with them to recognize our right to act as 
belligerents. that he 
knew was not 


Notwithstanding 
beforehand that he 
the majority. 


with 


And, later on, you took the place and 
the name of a Cuban 
with 


mother, sheltering 
solicitude the forlorn 
girl, whom a brave American, as heroic as 
a knight of the Middle Ages, rescued from 
an ignoble prison where she was thrown 


affectionate 


with the design of tyranny in order to 
stain her immaculate modesty, which she 
resisted more and more, and where the 
evident desire was to destroy her purity. 

And then, your son, Commander Logan, 
came to us, to be among us, nevertheless 
to study us. Son of that brave and glori- 
ous General and of that serene wife, who 
without being acquainted with us, thought 
of us, grieved for us and aspired with us 
to the sublime ideal of a Cuban country, 
he also thought and agreed with us in our 
aspirations, charming us with his senti- 
ments of justice. 

The past success of your son is fresh in 
our memory, and it has brought to our 
mind you and your husband, and it is but 
natural that we should remember to exalt 
and stimulate the thought by this evi- 
dence of our thanks. 

And, as a remembrance, we send to you 
this book to represent to you our wishes, 
which are a universal expression of a 
multitude of those who desire to seal the 
friendship which has inspired us, and in 
depositing a kiss 
forehead. (Signed ) 

Turee Hexprep Lapies or 
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ARTISTE. 


By CHar.es J. Bayne 


I] "HEN April pipes her pastoral note, 
And all the daisies dance. 
You catch the fairy festival 
And fix the green expanse 
When Me mory pipes the Graces down 
In their elusive quise, 
They all CSSU nie 
Your shape and bloom. 
And dartle with your eyes 


When Summer drowses into d CAMS, 
And, dreaming. laughs mM th wers, 
You hold the riches of her prime 
Against the brigand hours 
When Funcy, steeped in slumber, yields 
Some echoes of your roice. 
Beyond the sp ll 
Those echoes dwell, 
And bid me still rejoice, 


When Autumn from her russet locks 
Shakes dapples brown and bright, 
You garier shadows into sheaves 
And hind them with the light ; 
When Fortune 
Dispe HSER joy and eare, 
Through you I find 
A hope to bind 


from her checkered store, 


’ 


The gleanings oF despair. 


When through old Winter's tattered cowl 
His snowy tonsure peers, 
The glory round his dying hrou 


You give to future years. 


So, when lifes withered joys reveal 


The cheerless waste below, 
Your vanished hace 
Bequeaths its grace 


} 


ah ’ 
Through memory 8 golden qiow, 
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